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Tue decease of Bishop Otter, it may safely be affirmed, was 
universally deplored as a heavy affliction to our Church. His 
days were extended somewhat beyond the allotted threescore and 
ten. But, unhappily, his Episcopate was short : and yet was he gra- 
ciously enabled to crowd into the brief space of four years, so many 
claims upon the public love and veneration, that his memory 
must not be suffered to pass away unhonoured by a humble 
attempt, on our part, to perpetuate his name. The lives of such 
men are, under God's providence, among the most precious 
elements of national stability and strength. The recollection of 
them shouid, therefore, be religiously preserved, and laid up as 
an enduring possession, an imperishable monument, a lasting 
assurance that the Lord has not forsaken his sanctuary, or with- 
drawn the light of his countenance from his people. 

William Otter was the fourth son of the Rev. Edward Otter, 
Vicar of Cuckney, Nottinghamshire, and also of Bolsover 
and Worksop. He was born on the 23d of October, 1768, at 
his father’s vicarage of Cuckney. His mother died when he was 
about three years of age; and, twelve years later, he had the 
misfortune to lose his father also. His early education he re- 
ceived at some school in Bedfordshire ; on leaving which, he was 
transferred to Jesus College, Cambridge. That his studies there 
were successful, appears from the fact, that at the examination 
for his Bachelor’s degree in 1790, he attained the honourable 
place of Fourth Wrangler. In 1796, he was, for a time, disap- 
pointed of a Fellowship at Jesus, by the Master’s preference for 
some other candidate, and his consequent refusal to confirm the 
choice of the Fellows, which had fallen upon Mr. Otter. Soon 
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after this, he left the University, and retired to the curacy of 
Helstone, in Cornwall, to which he had been ordained: and in 
that place his name is never mentioned, to this day, but in the 
language of esteem and admiration. His talents and attainments 
alone would have commanded respect; but these, combined as 
they were with the winning and unaffected benignity of his nature, 
secured for him the cordial affection of the whole vicinity. To 
this it may be added, that, at that period, he was in the prime 
of youth, of an advantageous stature, and singularly prepossessing 
appearance, gifted with more than ordinary activity and vigour, 
and qualified to excel in every manly and athletic exercise. On 
one occasion, his energy and courage enabled him to save a very 
valuable life. On some excursion of pleasure, a lady of the 
party, in stepping out of the vessel into a boat, chanced to miss 
her footing, and to slip into the water; and the accident would 
probably have been fatal, if Mr. Otter had not instartly plunged 
in to preserve her. He succeeded in supporting her until the 
vessel could put about, and come to their rescue ; which however, 
was not effected till he was well nigh exhausted with his efforts. 
At Helstone, in short, his mental endowments, his kindness of 
heart, and his various accomplishments, established him so firmly 
in the hearts and memory of the people, that, within the last 
seven years, as we are informed, his name has been honourably 
recalled in the social anniversary celebrations of that locality. 
His residence at Helstone did not continue much longer than 
a twelvemonth. At the end of that time, he was recalled to 
Cambridge, by his election to a Fellowship, and his appointment 
to the oflice of Senior Tutor of his College. In that office, all 
his best qualities had an ample field for their application and 
display ; and we doubt not that the period of his tutorship was a 
bright one in the annals of the College.’ It was about this time 
that a member of our critical fraternity first set eyes on William 
Otter. The individual in question was then an undergraduate. 
He had not the slightest acquaintance whatever with Mr. Otter, 
but he occasionally saw him in the streets; and never did he see 
him without stopping to gaze at him, stranger as he was. ‘There 
was something in his look to arrest the attention of the casual 
beholder; a noble and manly presence; a countenance positively 
radiant with frankness and benevolence ; an aspect which seemed 
to speak encouragement to modest and retiring worth ; nay, which 
appeared to invite the approach of misery and affliction, as to a 
sanctuary and a place of refuge. These, without one particle 
of exaggeration, are the impressions left by the mere personal 
bearing and appearance of this man, upon the mind of one, 
who, then, had never been in his company, or exchanged a word 
with him: an impression which an interval of forty years has not 
obliterated, or even weakened; or rather, it may be said, an 
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impression subsequently deepened and confirmed by the privilege 
and honour of his personal acquaintance. Little did the humble 
undergraduate then think that, many a long year afterwards, it 
would be his happiness to witness the consecration of Bishop 
Otter, at Lambeth. 

The tutorship of Jesus College was retained by him till the 
year 1804, when he married the eldest daughter of William 
Bruere, Esq., formerly Secretary to Government, and Member 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. At the same time he was 
presented to the rectory of Colneworth, in Bedfordshire, by the. 
brother of Mrs. Otter, and with it he held the small vicarage 
of Sturmer, in Essex, on the presentation of the Duke of Port- 
land. In 1806, the delicate state of Mrs. Otter’s health made it 
necessary for him to remove to the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
where he occupied the house of Colonel Pemberton, at Trump- 
ington. During his residence there, his time was partly devoted 
to the care of two private pupils, whom he received into his 
house, and to the tuition of Sir Sandford Graham, of Trinity 
College, whose studies he superintended. In 1810, the next 
presentation to the rectory of Chetwynd, in Shropshire, was 
purchased for him by the trustees under his marriage settlement ; 
and to this place he removed with his family in the course of the 
next year. In 1816, he was presented to the vicarage of Kinlet, 
by W. L. Childe, Esq. After that period, he divided his resi- 
dence between Chetwynd and Kinlet. But, at length, he was 
again under the necessity of removing; a milder air than that 
of Shropshire being required by the constitution of Mrs, Otter. 
He accordingly obtained a license of non-residence ; and, in 1825, 
accepted from his brother-in-law, Dr. D’Oyly, Rector of Lam- 
beth, the ministry of the district church of St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington, 

It was about this period that he undertook the office of bio- 
grapher of his deceased and valued friend, the celebrated Dr. 
E. D. Clarke. He was prompted to this labour of love by his 
cordial affection for the man, and by his anxiety for the interests 
of his widow, and her orphans, for whose sole benefit the work 
was published ; and the literary world needs not to be reminded 
of the talent, the fidelity, and the zeal, with which he honoured 
the memory of that most enterprising and accomplished indivi- 
dual. In 1828 his health began to fail under the variety of his 
exertions. ‘To say nothing of his miscellaneous literary occupa- 
tions, the care of a large parish, and the labours of the desk and 
pulpit, in a very spacious church, were evidently greater than his 
constitution could endure, without the most serious danger. A 
temporary relief from solicitude and toil became absolutely 
indispensable ; he accordingly yielded to the urgent advice of his 
physicians, and, in 1828, embarked for the continent ; from which 
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he returned in the course of the next year with a happy reno- 
vation of his health and strength. In 1831, he was appointed to 
the honourable but arduous office of Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. Arduous it might well be called; for, he had not 
only a college to govern, but a college to organize, and almost to 
create. The task was such as none could duly estimate but those 
who personally witnessed his progress through its labyrinth of 
difficulties. He had many conflicting elements to call into har- 
monious operation, many discordant opinions to reconcile, many 
important and pressing interests to consult. For duties of this 
description, however, he was admirably fitted by the sweetness 
of his temper, and the genuine singleness of his heart. Patient 
of opposition, considerate towards the feelings of others, and 
habitually forgetful of himself, he gently and gradually won his 
way through every impediment. ‘The period of his administra- 
tion will never be forgotten, so long as the college shall endure. 
For, of him it may be truly said, that, if not the founder of the 
institution, his labours have done all that human instrumentality 
can do to render its foundations imperishable. 

After five years of eminent and memorable usefulness at King’s 
College, Mr. Otter was raised to the Episcopal bench. In 1836, 
on the recommendation of the prime minister, Viscount Mel- 
bourne, he was advanced to the see of Chichester, vacant by the 
translation of Dr. Maltby to the diocese of Durham. His con- 
secration took place at Lambeth, on the 2d of October, 1836 ; and 
soon after, he entered upon the cares and labours of his sacred 
office. The clergy of the diocese were prepared to receive him 
with a most cordial welcome. His academical distinctions, his 
high literary character, his long course of pastoral beneficence, 
his invaluable services in the post which he recently occupied,— 
all united to render his appearance in the diocese committed to 
him an occasion of general gratulation. It may be doubted 
whether the choice of the Crown could have possibly fallen upon 
an individual more acceptable to all orders of men within the 
sphere of action now allotted to him. And nobly did he fulfil 
the brightest hopes that had been formed of his Episcopal admi- 
nistration. How faithfully he did the work of his gracious 
Master and Redeemer, is known to multitudes now living ; and 
it will be known to many a future generation by those visible 
monuments of his piety and wisdom, the various diocesan insti- 
tutions, which he established or revived. We believe that, during 
the whole period of his Episcopate, there occurred only one cir- 
cumstance to disturb, for a moment, the entire unanimity with 
which he was honoured almost as a consummate model of a 
Christian bishop. We allude to the vote given by him, in the 
House of Lords, the year-preceding that of his death, in favour 
of the Ministerial Education Bill. Some transient pain was, 
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undoubtedly, inflicted by this step upon many among those who 
reverenced and loved him most deeply. But, if this proceeding 
excited regret, it produced no alienation. It could produce none. 
It was well known to all the friends of Bishop Otter, that, 
from his earliest youth, he had always been sincerely, but very 
temperately and moderately, attached to that class of opinions 
which by some are extolled as generous and enlightened, by 
others distrusted as dangerously liberal. Calumny itself never 
ventured to breathe a hint that the vote was given in violation 
of his conscience. Neither was it ever surmised that the vote 
was prompted by the spirit of political violence and rancour. 
It might, perhaps, be his error to estimate somewhat too lightly 
the dangers which, on all sides, were gathering round the 
Church ; or, to consult her safety by expedients, which many of 
his brethren might deem somewhat hazardous. But this could 
never be regarded as the error of a false and faithless brother— 
the error of them that ‘ put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter.” It rather was the error of one whose heart was filled 
with the charity which “ thinketh no evil,” and which is slow 
to suspect that frank concession can ever be perfidiously abused. 
And, besides, it was an error which might well be forgotten for 
the sake of his manifold excellencies and merits. We should 
scarcely have deemed it, indeed, worth while to advert to this 
circumstance, but that the suppression of it might be thought to 
indicate an unscrupulous resolution to see nothing but absolute 
perfection in this venerable and exemplary man. 

But, to return to more pleasing subjects. On the spirit which 
pervaded the whole life of Bishop Otter in the discharge of his 
diocesan functions, it would be delightful to dwell. There was 
scarcely an episcopal virtue or grace which he did not appear to 
possess. It would be easy to speak of his benignant courtesy ; 
his largeness of heart and openness of hand; his unaffected 
modesty; his utter incapacity for all the petty arts of self im- 
portance ; his total inaptitude for littleness, in all its varieties 
and forms. But, respecting these interesting topics, we feel that 
it becomes us to let another speak; one who knew him well, and 
acted with him; and who, consequently, is better qualified than 
we can be to render ample justice to his memory. The following 
is Dr. Chandler's affecting testimony to the worth of his departed 
Father in God :— 


“Among the pure, the just, the holy of any age of the Christian 
Church, I question whether God has looked down from heaven on one, 
of whom it might be more justly said, He was a good man, than that 
faithful servant of Christ, whom we have recently followed to his grave 
within these sacred walls—Brethren! this is no time for vain adulation. 
—Death puts an end to every motive that can tempt us to extol a 
fellow mortal with unmerited praises. Neither is this a place, that 
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should echo any sounds, but those of grave and sober truth. The 
opinion that I have ventured to express, I have formed, not merely from 
my own observations on his character and conduct, but from the une- 
quivocal testimony to his excellence, borne by the veneration and love 
which were universally entertained toward him,—borne by the manner 
in which he was able to bow the heart of all the people, even as the heart 
of one man, toward himself. I speak in the presence of many, who had 
equal opportunities with myself of judging of the fact.—When the in- 
telligence was spread that our beloved and revered Father was seriously 
ill,—that his life was in danger,—that he was no more—tears started 
from every eye ;—each one felt as if he had sustained a private and indi- 
vidual calamity ; each one deplored the loss of a personal friend ;—each 
one said within himself that, even if his station could have been filled by 
others higher in talent, deeper in erudition, more calculated to win the 
applause of men by brilliant and energetic action—(though no one, I 
trust, will suppose me to mean that our excellent Bishop was not eminent 
in these qualities)—it could have been filled by no one more pure in 
spirit, more meek and lowly of heart, more totally divested of selfishness, 
more liberal of his worldly substance, more overflowing with boundless 
love to the brethren, more prompt to raise the lowly, to strengthen the 
weak, to confirm the timorous, to abash the proud, to silence the conten- 
tious: by no one more fitted by his kindly manners, and by his gentle 
and persuasive eloquence, to conciliate the confidence and the affectionate 
regards of all who came within his influence, and to be the Father of 
that portion of the flock of Christ committed to his especial superintend- 
ence and care. 

But it has pleased God to take him from us, and to call him at once 
to his reward among those who, having been found faithful in their 
generation, are now, we trust, entered into the joy of their Lord. It is 
our pious yet pleasing office, to dwell upon his varied excellencies, and 
to cherish his memory with respectful and affectionate gratitude. I may 
say it is more especially our part to remember all the public benefits that 
he has conferred upon this diocese. It could have been the privilege 
but of a few, —of those admitted only to his more intimate acquaintance, 
—to know the beauties of his private life,—to know the sweetness of his 
disposition, his unvaried serenity of temper, the charms of his conver- 
sation, his various stores of information, his condescension and kind- 
ness in imparting knowledge,—in a word, his power of rendering him- 
self the’most beloved of husbands, fathers, friends and companions. His 
public acts are more open to the observation and cognizance of all ;—and 
to this point I am the more desirous now briefly to call your attention, 
because they are such both in number and magnitude as cannot fail to 
call forth our admiration as well as our gratitude. It was only for four 
short years that the providence of God blessed us with his Episcopal rule. 
Yet, during that short time, I believe that more was done, under his 
superintending care, for the spiritual improvement of this diocese, than 
has been effected in the space of an equal number of years, by any ruler 
since the day when Wilfrid first preached the gospel to the wild tribes 
inhabiting these shores, and became the eldest name on our line of 
bishops.—Yet here I shall abstain from adverting to any of his acts 
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even of a professional nature, in which the interest of individuals only 
were concerned, and shall confine myself to the public institutions 
planned by his providence, and reared by his zeal and diligence. 

And first I would mention the Diocesan Association, in its triple cha- 
racter of a body of clergy and laymen working together to promote the 
three great objects, of erecting and enlarging churches,—of procuring 
additional labourers in the vineyard of the Lord in places most destitute 
of spiritual superintendence,—and of encouraging and assisting religious 
education throughout the length and breadth of the diocese. That this 
useful and laudable institution, as it has time and opportunity to develope 
itself, will prove, by the blessing of God, eminently beneficial, we have 
every reason to believe, from the experience that we have already had of 
its valuable aid. Already we have seen, in several places where they are 
most needed, new churches arise under its fostering care and nurture,— 
others now in the course of being built,—others in contemplation and 
in design; already have we seen the blessing of pastoral superintendence 
procured for parishes where, from peculiar circumstances, it was totally 
wanting, or inadequately supplied ;—and, if (for I would not wish to 
assume any undue credit to these institutions) so much in the way of pro- 
moting religious education has not yet been done, as I know to have 
been the wish and prayer of our departed Father,—yet I also know that 
this branch of the Diocesan Association has been the most newly organized 
and arranged; I know the extraneous difficulties, neither few nor light, 
that have stood in the way of its complete success; and I trust I may 
add that many or most of those difficulties are in the way of being abated. 
In the meanwhile we possess an earnest of the improvements likely to take 
place in the cause of religious education throughout this diocese in the 
school already established, and in action, for training of masters fitted 
both by their principles and their intelligence, to mould the habits and to 
form the mind of the generation rising around us. 

Yet even on these things, important and valuable as they are, I am 
less disposed to lay much stress, because, while they have in no place 
been carried into execution with greater zeal or better success than 
among ourselves, still they are common to many other dioceses.—I would, 
—and they shall be my concluding words,—call your attention to two in- 
stitutions, the produce and creation of that pious zeal for the glory of God 
and the good of mankind, which distinguished our late excellent Bishop. 

The first is the Diocesan college—He was deeply sensible of the 
defect which yet exists in our general system of training future candidates 
for the sacred ministry,—who, even at our universities, have little oppor- 
tunity of pursuing a course of instruction strictly professional, and in 
the interval between the time of taking their degree and entering into 
holy orders, are left without any guidance to direct their studies, and to 
form their habits for the sacred office to which they are about to devote 
themselves. He also knew how completely it accorded with the true, 
and legitimate, and ancient spirit and design of cathedral establishments, 
to build on their foundations such an institution as he designed to supply 
the defect, and to remedy the evil, which he perceived. It has been 
done,—it has been carried into successful execution. And while we 
rejoice to observe that the example has already been followed in one 
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important diocese, we trust that similar institutions are about to spring 
up in various other ecclesiastical stations within our national church. 

The other institution to which I allude, I cannot in strictness call 
original, because it has existed in theory from the earliest times of the 
church, and to a certain degree has been carried into practice by modern 
usage in our own branch of the Catholic church of Christ. And yet to 
this ancient institution our excellent bishop imparted a character so new, 
and a spirit so fresh and full of young life, as to invest the institution 
itself almost with the character of originality I allude to the rural 
deaneries, with the accompanying meetings of the clergy held within the 
limits of their ecclesiastical divisions. Here the ministers of the gospel 
have the opportunity of meeting in friendly conference, of exchanging 
their sentiments, of imparting and receiving information on matters 
touching their common interest, and of forming those plans of combined 
operation, that are requisite for the successful prosecution of that holy 
warfare in which they are engaged.” 

How ardently are we tempted to wish that this solemn testi- 
mony remained still to be pronounced; that this great and amiable 
prelate were still among us, in the prosecution of his labours; and 
that his claims upon the love of his children in the Lord had 
been permitted to accumulate for many years to come! He 
himself is known to have earnestly desired that his life might be 
spared till he could witness the firm establishment of those de- 
signs to which, with heart, and mind, and strength, he had been 
unceasingly devoted. And, to a certain extent, his prayer 
appears to have been granted. His days were so far prolonged as 
to gladden him, in no small measure, with the privilege of behold- 
ing the fruit of his own labours. But who can forbear to desire 
that he were at this moment presiding over the progress of those 
blessed works? The desire, however, must be chastened by 
reverential submission to the Wisdom which ordereth all things 
well. To that Wisdom it seemed fit that he should be taken to 
his reward in the very height of his usefulness and influence. The 
bishop was now, indeed, advanced in years, and his frame had 
long been delicate; but (to borrow the words of Mr. Maurice) 
“he had given proof, that the highest and noblest exercises of 
life may be reserved for the period of a serene old age ;” and the 
public were altogether unprepared to hear of the cessation of his 
work, In the month of August, however, it was thought advisable 
that he should pass some time on the sea-side, for the benefit of 
his health; and, accordingly, he resorted io Broadstairs, in the 
isle of Thanet: but little was it expected that he would never 
return from thence alive. So, however, it was. At that place 
he breathed his last, on Thursday, the 20th of August, 1840, in 
the 72nd year of his age, after a very short indisposition, 
occasioned, as we have heard, by some irregular and disordered 
action of the heart. 

We will not intrude into the sacredness of domestic sorrow, 
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by attempting to describe the desolation inflicted on his family 
by this most awful bereavement. But it is no departure 
from strict truth to say, that the grief occasioned by his loss 
throughout his diocese was scarcely less deep and poignant than 
that which, for the time, laid waste the happiness of his own 
domestic circle. We say, for the time, because it were injurious 
to doubt that the survivors sorrow, not as they that have no hope, 
or that they can fail to derive a blessed consolation from the 
reverence and honour which now encircle the name of their de- 
parted relative, and which must ever impart an eminent sacred- 
ness to the spot where his dust awaits the resurrection-day. 

It was on Friday, the 28th of August, 1840, that his mortal 
remains (which had previously been removed from Broadstairs to 
the palace) were deposited in a vault within the walls of his 
cathedral. The funeral was attended by all the clergy resident 
in the city, and by most of those from the surrounding districts ; 
and, besides these, a vast multitude were assembled to witness 
the last solemnities. The crowd was immense; but they met 
and separated in respectful silence, and without the slightest 
appearance of confusion. The procession was met, at the west 
entrance of the cathedral, by a large body of the clergy, with the 
Dean at their head, who commenced the awful service for the 
dead; and by his lips were pronounced over the grave that heart- 
stirring utterance from heaven— 

‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: even so saith 
the Spirit; for they rest from their labours.” 

By the same lips, on the following Sunday, was spoken that 
same affectionate testimony to which we have already been in- 
debted for the portraiture of Bishop Otter, as a bright imperson- 
ation of ‘ Christian Goodness ;” and which closes with the 
following memorable words :— 

“Tt has been my duty, as I am sure it has been my happy privilege, 
to call to your recollection a few of the many striking virtues and ex- 
cellencies of our departed Diocesan. I have strangely and unhappily 
failed in my intended design, if I have not shown that of him we may 
truly and justly say, He was a good man. And, if now he could utter a 
voice from that grave in which we have recently seen him deposited, he 
would say to each and every one here present, that if you indeed think 
that he was faithful in his generation ; if you truly believe that he has 
established any just claims upon your love, gratitude and veneration ; the 
most unequivocal proof of your sincerity will be that each man should 
make a fair transcript of those virtues and those excellencies into his 
own life; and that, according to the circumstances and station in which 
each is severally placed, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, you think on these things ; nor 
think on them only, but also do and practise them.”’ 

NO. I.—N. S. c 
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It is gratifying to find, that, in each of the principal scenes of 
the late Bishop’s usefulness, a strong disposition. has appeared to 
act in the spirit of the saying—that the righteous shall be had in 
everlasting remembrance. It has been determined, we are in- 
formed, to erect a monument to his memory in the Chapel of 
King’s College, London; he himself having expressed a desire 
that there should be sucha memorial of him in a place to which 
he was so warmly attached, and having even pointed out the spot 
that would be fittest for it. 

In his own diocese it has been proposed to honour his memory 
by a monument, which would, if possible, be still more gratifying 
to him if he could witness it, since it will help to perpetuate, 
not only the recollection of his virtues, but their influence upon 
the best and highest interests of man. The nature of the pro- 
posal will be best learned from the following circular letter of 
the Earl of Chichester :— 


Sir,—As acting chairman of the committee appointed by the accom- 
panying resolutions, I am desired to send you a copy of them, and at 
the same time generally and briefly to state the grounds on which they 
were adopted. 

Impressed with a deep sense of the benefits conferred upon the dio- 
eese by the pastoral labours of our late lamented Bishop, a large body 
of the Clergy and other persons, who had been attending his funeral, 
assembled with a view of testifying their feelings in such a manner as 
might do honour to his memory, and preserve the recellection of his 
name, of his services to the Church, and of the singular affection and 
respect which he had gained from all classes during the four years of 
his Episcopate. 

As that brief Episcopate had been distinguished by the establishment 
or revival of four most important diocesan institutions,—the Association 
for relieving the spiritual wants of the county, by aiding the building 
and enlarging of Churches, by providing a greater supply of pastoral 
instruction, and by the improvement and wider diffusion of Education, 
—the Diocesan College, to prepare Candidates for holy orders,—the 
Rural Chapters,—and the Training Sehool recently opened at Chiches- 
ter,—it was deemed by the meeting, that the best mode of showing 
their regard for our late beloved Bishop, and the monument which he 
himself would have prized the most, would be such a memorial as 
should also tend to promote and perpetuate some one of those institutions. 

Among these there was not much room to hesitate. The strong and 
active interest which the Bishop had always taken in the cause of edu- 
cation, and the conviction that the welfare and very salvation of England 
depend mainly, under Divine Providence, on the improvement of edu- 
cation, and that the only way of bringing about such an improvement is 
to raise the character and qualifications of Schoolmasters, concurred in 
pointing out that the erection of a building for the Training School at 
Chichester, to be called ‘‘ Bishop Otter’s School,” would be the fittest 
memorial of his merits, and of our gratitude. 

When this proposition was brought forward, its appropriateness was 
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so evident, that it was adopted by the meeting without a dissentient 
voice: and although a sum of at least two thousand pounds will be 
required to carry the purpose into effect in a manner worthy of the 
diocese, and of him whom we purpose to honour, it is hoped that this 
sum will easily be raised for a work of such wide and lasting utility, the 
benefits of which must be felt ere long more or less by every parish, 
and almost by every family in the county. 

The Committee hope to lay some more definite plan before the Dio- 
cesan Association, at their annual meeting in December next, when any 
suggestions with regard to it may be brought forward; and they will 
be glad to receive any communications on the subject addressed to their 
Secretary, Mr. Foster, at Chichester. 

In the mean time I have the honour to request your concurrence and 
active support in an undertaking which promises so much good to the 
diocese, and which will be a testimony of the love universally felt for 
him who has so truly been its spiritual father. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CHICHESTER. 


Of Bishop Otter, in his literary character, it may justly be 
said, that his compositions were tinctured with the sweetness and 
simplicity of his moral nature, and were distinguished by no ordi-~ 
nary intellectual graces. In all of them might be discovered the 
chasteness and elegance which mark the accomplished scholar, 
and frequently, the warmth and animation which indicate a heart 


filled with love both to God and man. So far, however, as we are 
informed, the only publication to which he affixed his name, was 
his Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke.* His other writings were anony- 
mous, being chiefly in the form of contributions to the periodical 
literature connected with theology. As a specimen of his style 
of composition, we insert an extract from the sermon preached by 
him at St. Paul’s, at the Anniversary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on the 7th of May, 
1840, but little more than three months previously to his death. 
This sermon has never appeared in print. We copy from a 
rough proof, which he did not live to revise. We select its con- 
cluding paragraphs, because the facts to which they allude, and 
the principles which they inculcate, are conspicuously import- 
ant at this period, in which the laity seem to be awakening to a 
sense of their responsibility as members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and of their obligations to support a Society, of all 
Missionary Societies, to say the very least, unquestionably the 
most legitimate :— 





* We have since learned, that he put forth, with his name, a Pamphlet on the 
Bible Society, in answer to Dr, Herbert Marsh, two Sermons preached before tle 
Judges of Assize, a Charge, and one or two Pastoral Addresses, during his Epi- 
Scopate. 
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It is forgotten that the ministers and teachers of our Church cannot 
preach the word of God unless they be sent, unless they be duly and 
canonically ordained: nor can they be ordained, until by a long and 
expensive education they have been prepared for the ministry, and 
proved by a long and strict examination to be fit for it; they cannot, 
like the teachers of many other sects, rise up at once as pastors and 
ministers of their own accord, or by the calling of some lay assembly 
accidentally formed, and often ill able to judge of their qualifications. 
The natural effect of this difference between the ministers of our Church 
and those of other denominations in Canada, has been that, while teachers 
of other persuasions, self-commissioned and self-taught, (and generally 
men are more and more presumptuous in proportion to their ignorance 
—I do not say this invidiously or disparagingly here) are always ready, 
and always in sufficient force, to attract followers as they arrive from 
various parts of the world, the ministers of our Church, being not only 
few in number, but also unable from their character and station to enter 
into competition for drawing the new comers to their congregation, have 
been compelled to mourn over the spiritual desolation which no efforts 
of theirs could cure. Meanwhile the settlers themselves, however well 
disposed to the church of their forefathers, finding their hopes of regu- 
lar instruction frustrated, have deemed it right to join in religious 
worship with the ministers of some other persuasion, who are not slow 
to profit by the tardiness and negligence of those whose duty it is to 
supply the means of spiritual ordinances. Such is the cruel situation in 
which the Establishment has been placed in Canada. The resources for 
the supply of the ministry have been so contracted and embarrassed, as 
entirely to prevent a fair exhibition of its doctrines and influence. 
Hence there has been no proportionate increase of its members ; and 
this, which is the consequence of the neglect of the State to perform its 
duty, not of any fault on the part of the ministers, still less on the part 
of this Society, is made an argument for overthrowing the supremacy of 
the English Church in Canada, and for not conferring upon it those 
advantages which, as an establishment, it ought to have ina part of our 
empire growing so rapidly in population and importance. Never, 
assuredly, was an inference drawn more unjustifiably; nor can any 
argument of greater force be urged for the support of a Society, whose 
aim has ever been to diffuse the means of public worship throughout 
Canada, according to the principles of the Church of England. 

Before I close this discourse, I am anxious to address a few words of 
earnest exhortation to all those who by wealth, station, or influence, 
occupy a distinguished post in this metropolis. It is a sad conclusion, 
to which the lists of this Society too plainly lead us, that the support it 
receives from the great cities of our empire, and especially, I am bound 
to add, from this in which we are now assembled, is by no means pro- 
portioned to that large measure of earthly blessings which Providence 
has bestowed on them. Our ships, our commerce, and our manufac- 
tures, have been lately augmented beyond all former example, whether 
in this or in any other country, and yet in that very quarter, where the 
bounty of Heaven towards us has been the greatest, our gratitude has 
appeared the least. It is indeed, only justice to believe that, amid the 
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occupations in which you are incessantly engaged, the claims of a So- 
ciety whose objects are distant and unseen, and whose course has been 
hitherto calm and unobtrusive, may have failed to attract that attention 
which it so justly merits from every member of the Church of England ; 
but the time has now arrived, when all the doubts and obscurity which 
haye hitherto hung over the subject will be removed, and with them, I 
am confident, will disappear every obstacle to the full flow of your bene- 
volence. The Society for Propagating the Gospel now submits its cause 
fearlessly to the public, and throws itself upon their candour and intel- 
ligence, as well as upon their charity. It lays open to you its neces- 
sities and its claims : it invites you to study its reports, to examine its 
aims and its progress, and then desires only to share such a measure of 
your assistance as’ your calm judgment may determine to be its due. 
If you have been hitherto unmindful of her labours, there is the more 
reason for hastening to support them now more effectually. For surely 
pain and grief.would at some future period lie heavy upon your souls, 
should you continue to witness the struggles of your brethren and fel- 
low Christians in the high and holy purpose of dispensing the means of 
grace amongst those who are destitute of them, and you yourselves 
remain insensible lookers on. We are well aware of the many local 
claims which press upon you, and of what noble efforts are made in this 
metropolis for the relief of temporal wants, and specially for the support 
of hospitals and schools. We hear daily of sums collected for such pur- 
poses, the amount of which is sufficient to excite our wonder; and re- 
membering that our blessed Lord was not only a sacrifice for sin, but 
also came as an example of holy life, going about doing good, we cannot 
wonder that, in the midst of these your labours of love, you should some- 
times take to yourselves a consolation, which I should be sorry to dis- 
turb, that you are following the footsteps of that Saviour who, during 
his abode on earth, went about doing good, healing the sick, and all 
manner of infirmities. But can you forget, amid these cheering 
thoughts, that it was his special business to seek and save that which 
was lost ?—that his last command to his disciples was to go and baptize 
all nations, and that the best and strongest proof he expected of their 
love was, that they should feed his sheep, and feed his lambs? Such 
are the purposes in which we now exhort you to partake. I would 
entreat you to remember that the persons in whose behalf the Society is 
now chiefly occupied, are your poor and destitute fellow-countrymen, 
who, having been themselves a burthen to their neighbours, have been 
encouraged to leave this country, in order that you and others who re- 
main behind may live in greater tranquillity and comfort. Can you 
imagine that, because they are no longer in your sight, and no longer 
legally entitled to a relief of their temporal wants, you are therefore dis- 
charged from the duty of attending to their spiritual necessities? Can 
you bear to think that, when they land upon a foreign shore, they 
should be destitute of the means and ordinances of grace, and compelled 
either to have recourse to other shepherds, whose own the sheep are 
not, or to sink into a state of ignorance or infidelity? Let the 
faithless spirit, let the hardened heart, brand the labours of this 
Society, with the name of fanaticism, or superstition. But you, who 
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are willing to look more deeply into this matter, who know that 
you are only following the footsteps already hallowed by your Re- 
deemer, and directly pointed out by his command ; that the word you pro- 
pagate is the power of God unto salvation, where no weapon is employed 
but that of the Spirit, where no affections prompt and stimulate zeal, but 
those which spring from charity and love, where the authority is un- 
questionable, and the means blameless, the motive so pure, and the end 
so glorious ;—hesitate not, I beseech you, to cooperate heartily in carry- 
ing on a work which reflects so much honour upon the Christian name. 
You may not, perhaps, possess the means, or the leisure, or you may 
feel yourselves unworthy to become the immediate instruments in God’s 
hands for carrying on the work of propagating the Gospel in foreign 
parts. But you have hands to raise in thankfulness to God, who has 
conferred upon others the nobler gifts required for such a cause, of zeal, 
or learning, or resolution, or fortitude; and you have the means of 
supporting by your countenance, and your liberality, the qualities re- 
quired in such acause. Thus, by your exertions, and perhaps priva- 
tions, in a humbler way, you may do your part effectually to spread the 
honour of your Saviour, and the blessings of religion, to the ends of the 
world—thus may you help to diffuse the grace and truth which come 
by the Gospel, the gift and the likeness of Him who is “ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.” 


Since the foregoing pages were written, our attention has 
been called to the Primary Charge delivered by Bishop Otter 
to his Clergy, in June 1838, and afterwards published by 
him. And we, now, gladly advert to it, because it contains a 
pretty full exposition of the views of the Bishop, relative to 
National Education. It appears that, for the National Society, 
he entertained the highest possible value. He passionately 
exhorts the Clergy to spare no effort to promote the efficacy, 
and to augment the funds, of that Society. It is evident that 
he apprehended but little evil from the intermeddling of the 
State, if the principles of that institution should be vigorously 
acted upon by the friends of the Church. “ The Government,” 
he says, “ are not likely to interfere, so long as our present mode 
of instruction shall be found to be effective, and the public shall 
approve it. And, the more the operations of the Society are 
made known and supported, the more completely will these ends 
be accomplished.” ‘These sentences seem to us to throw some 
light upon the vote subsequently given by him, on the Govern- 
ment Scheme of Education. It is clear, we think, that in his 
estimation, the scheme in question was far less pregnant with 
danger than many of his brethren were inclined to apprehend: 
nay, that its operation might, perhaps, be indirectly beneficial, in 
rallying the energies of Churchmen round their own sacred 
standard.—The whole Charge may be recommended as a very 
pleasing and animating exhibition of the heart and mind of this 


truly amiable Prelate. 
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Art. Il.—Primitive Christian Worship ; or, the Evidence of Holy 
Scripture and the Church, concerning the Invocation of Saints and 
Angels, and the Blessed Virgin Mary. By J. Enpevu Ty er, 
B.D., Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1840. pp. 415. 


However possible it is (and most cordially ought we to rejoice in 
such possibility) to reduce in theory the religious differences 
between ourselves and our Romish brethren to much smaller 
dimensions than at first sight would seem likely,—yet, after we 
have done our utmost in this way, there is an obstinate practical 
diversity remaining, which no theoretical ingenuity—nothing, 
indeed, but a matured and very generous faith, ever will get over. 
We have, indeed, a common creed ; but we on our part, taking our 
stand on ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,” have the burden 
imposed on us of rejecting and protesting against all the super- 
fluous and most unscriptural additions adopted and ratified in the 
Council of Trent, and avowed by all who subscribe to the Creed 
of Pope PiusIV. But this is hardly the worst. Let us make the 
best of the Romish creed—let us rejoice (as perforce we must re- 
joice) to think that its faults consist in addition, instead of denial ; 
and let us do full justice to every refinement and subtlety which 
has been brought to bear upon those faults, and (speaking Ben- 
thamese) to minimize them; let us do all these things; and then 
turn to Romish worship. Of course by hypothesis we have in 
our previous process in part reconciled ourselves to its principle, 
inasmuch as that principle has been vindicated in the above- 
mentioned symbols. But still, there is a new shock to our feel- 
ings in Roman Catholic rituals, because, whilst it causes no great 
pain to imagine many a saint once for all torturing his under- 
standing into an admission of some monstrous dogma, and ever 
afterwards allowing it to lie in abeyance there, so as that it shall 
do him very little harm—we cannot apply the same comfortable 
consideration to the influence of such error, if fully developed 
and constantly recurring in his forms of worship. These he 
must either use with feigned lips, and in hypocrisy, or else the 
principles contained in them must, we should think, have a most 
important influence on his mind and heart; and if false ones, an 
influence of course for evil. 

How painful then is it, after having resolved, as far as may 
be, to forget the unscriptural portions of our Romish brother’s 
creed, to find some of them occupying a far more conspicuous 
place in his worship! to find him seeking after less aid than that 
Omnipotence, which is pledged to him as his “ shield and ex- 
ceeding great reward,”—gathering up the devotional energies of 
his soul for another purpose than that of holding converse with 
the Father of Spirits,—and addressing those supplications to the 
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creature which might be offered up to the Creator! To us, who 
have no such practice, it certainly seems at first sight as if it 
involved nothing short of apostasy—as if he who adopts it must 
necessarily have “fallen from grace,” and at once rejected and 
forfeited the very essence and soul of Gospel privileges, even 
access to God through his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

It will be our aim in the following remarks to investigate the 
principle necessarily implied, and the amount of evil residing in 
the popish prayers to saints or angels—an inquiry surely of some 
consequence, seeing that it concerns the spiritual state of so many 
of our brethren, and bears on the estimate we are to form of the 
good and holy amongst them—an inquiry, therefore, in which 
charity has no ordinary interest. 

As to our rejection of the practice, we believe none of our 
readers can require a vindication of that; should any do so, 
we boldly refer them to the very able and interesting work, the 
title of which is placed at the head of our article, which proves 
most satisfactorily the total want of authority, either in Scripture 
or the primitive Church, for the practice, and will besides, we 
think, be found edifying, quite apart from its controversial pur- 
pose. To Mr. Tyler, moreover, belongs the merit of presenting 
us with a clear and accurate classification of the different stages 
of the practice—a classification so satisfactory that we shall now 
avail ourselves of it. 

Ist. We have religious festivals at the martyr’s tomb, at which 
festival his memory is honoured, and himself supposed to be in 
some peculiar way present. 

2dly. We come to prayers to God, that he, with other 
departed saints, may pray for us, and that their prayers may be 
heard. 

3dly. We pass to entreating the martyrs and saints themselves 
to pray for us. 

4thly, and lastly, We actually pray to themselves to render us 
assistance. 

Of these, the first two, however destitute of Scriptural sanction, 
involve no principle which we can condemn. It is with the 
third and fourth that we have to do, as now adopted and prevail- 
ing over so large a part of Christendom. 

Before proceeding to investigate the question, it seems desirable 
to say a few words on prayer—to inquire if there can be different 
grades of it, as it is on the ground of there being so that papists 
must rest their justification. 

Now the word itself, taken in its primary sense of request, or 
entreaty, does most assuredly admit of different kinds, and of 
being addressed to different beings. In our condition of mutual 
dependance, we all request favours daily of each other, and those 
occupied with them even spiritual ones, which we also make 
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matter of prayer to God. The fact is obvious, and is, as we 
shall have occasion to see, used in argument by the papist; but 
however, at first sight, perplexing, when so pressed in argument, 
it creates no practical difficulty in our minds. Who ever confounds 
such requests with that high energy of the renewed soul, by which 
it makes known its cravings to the Eternal God, and to which ee 
ordinarily confine the name of prayer, when used in a religious 
sense? But the distinction which is broadly obvious here, becomes 
finer by and bye. 

Here there is at least the easy distinction, that, however con- 
nected with spiritual concerns may be the service we request 
of a fellow-mortal, no one ever thought the request itself in 
any peculiar way a spiritual act; but there do seem, on inves- 
tigation, to be different shades of legitimate prayer,—of prayer 
for which we brace up our spirits, and which we desire to offer 
up with all solemnity. 

The early Church was conversant with a distinction, which our 
own has not allowed altogether to disappear, between prayer to 
God the Son, and prayer to the Father through the Son. The 
latter of course was prayer in its highest sense ; and however the 
former was encouraged and prescribed on other occasions, only 
the latter was adopted in the celebration of the Eucharist—the 
highest condition in which we can be here below.* And it is 
obvious that, when we view prayer as that access into the holiest 
which has been vouchsafed us in the Gospel dispensation—as that 
ineffable communion with God which is the great end of our 
being, and which we shall then most fully enjoy, when the Son 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to the Father, we must 
understand it in this latter sense; but at the same time we have 
scriptural authority, and abundant reason, for making requests 
to our Lord and Saviour, as unto Him who has the government 
upon His shoulder, and who is the anointed King over all things ; 
and accordingly the Church at large, no less than her individual 
members, has always done so. 

Now it seems to us that a devout Romanist might say, you are 
willing to confine prayer, in its highest sense, to addresses to God 
the Father, through the Son in the Spirit, and yet you scruple not, 
on the one hand, in private to request your fellow-creatures both 
to pray for and to render you spiritual service; and, on the 
other, to entreat the favour or deprecate the wrath of God the 
Son, although this cannot be styled prayer, in its highest and 
proper sense. Why then should you so loudly cry out against 
a practice which is nothing more than an extension of the former 





*The same distinction is to be found in our own Prayer-book, the Communion 
Service of which contains no prayer to God the Son, the Gloria in excelsis being a 
hymn, sung or said, in the Post-Communion, containing, no doubt, words of entreaty, 
but as a whole not to be classed as a prayer in the rigid technical sense. 
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branch of your own, and is built on the same distinction which 
you recognise in the latter, dissimilar as the case confessedly is 
in all other respects ? 

We are of course not seeking to justify prayers to saints or 
angels; neither for their own sake do we attach any value to the 
various ingenious explanations by which the apparent opposition 
of such prayers to the spirit of the New Testament may be made 
to disappear. But we wish, as we have already said, to examine 
how far the practice has that degree in it of necessarily inhering 
evil, as to check our sympathies with, and lower our estimate of a 
devout and holy member of the Roman communion. We shall, 
therefore, for a little while appear to plead its cause, in order to 
see if its adoption be necessarily inconsistent with an evangelic 
temper and estimate of things. 

And at the outset we must remark the number of its votaries, 
whose minds seem to have reposed on God as the Supreme End 
and only satisfying portion of their being—to have expatiated 
on the eternal field of His perfections, and lived in an almost 
constant communion with Him. We have already remarked, 
that their formal reception, once for all, of a dogma in itself even 
absolutely incompatible with all this, would not cause us much per- 
plexity ; but that the case is quite different with a principle fully 
developed and constantly recurring in their worship. Should such 
a principle appear markedly there, we are led by the above-men- 
tioned phenomenon—that of men apparently at the very height of 
spiritual religion, to infer that the incompatibility (the necessary 
incompatibility at least) cannot be quite so great as at first it 
seemed—that there must be some possible process whereby it can 
be harmonized with, and even in part assimilated into, the sys- 
tem of spiritual and vital monotheism. This, I say, we should be 
led to infer on purely speculative grounds, and in order to get rid 
of a perplexing difficulty. 

Now let us inquire if this be possible. In the gospel dispen- 
sation there is one sublime feature—* the communion of saints” — 
a truth of which no flight of the imagination can carry us over 
the amplitude, or reveal the full magnificence—no effort of the 
intellect can fathom the depths, or by any means define the limits. 
As little can any knowledge or faculties we at present possess 
enable us to exhaust its possible combinations or bearings. Now 
of course we are not defending a wisdom above what is written, or 
definitions and decrees on points where authentic revelation is 
silent. The Church of Rome has sinned deeply in this respect, 
and on no subject more than that now before us. She has not 
been content to receive the communion of saints as Scripture has 
given it—as a sublime and most cheering reality, but a reality of 
vast, vague, unknown dimensions ; of which enough is shown to 
satisfy our need, but not our curiosity ; to calm, and elevate, and 
encourage our heart and soul, but not to answer the questions of 
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our understanding. With her usual presumption she has pro- 
nounced, explained, and settled points which, in our judgment, 
are hidden from mortals. She has not merely enforced the doc- 
trine of the communion of saints, but she has in many respects 
decreed in what it consists—has gone beyond the record in regard 
to the ministrations and offices of angels on our behalf, and the 
intercourse between us and departed saints; declaring that many 
of the latter are already in glory—that they are fully cognizant 
of mortal affairs, viewing them all in speculo Trinitatis; that they 
are therefore aware when their brethren on earth request the 
aid of their prayers, and are in other respects acquainted with 
their needs. But whatever may be the collective guilt of the 
Church of Rome in this respect, it would be hard to charge it on 
a pious individual of her communion, who does but obey a sense 
of duty in receiving her decisions; and this being so, need his 
invocation of saints (carefully distinguished in his mind from 
prayer to God) amount to any thing more than the light in 
which he views, and the way in which he brings home to himself, 
the communion of saints? If either in express words, or in the 
tone of his converse, he shows that he regards their intercession 
as a mode of access to God, he of course blasphemes against 
the doctrine of the one Mediator. Or if he says, as Romanists 
have said, that he does not view saints and angels as intercessors 
with God the Father, but with God the Son, he certainly be- 
trays an unevangelic temper—a want of faith in the Lord Jesus 
as the brother of every one of us, as bone of our bone and flesh 
of our flesh, as Him who arrested not the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham. But if he take no such ground—if he 
vindicate himself in any thing like the following strain, however 
we may condemn the unhallowed presumption of the church to 
which he belongs, thus prying into and pronouncing on things 
not revealed, we cannot fairly view him as seeking salvation on 
different principles from ourselves, or as guilty of any deadly 
departure from the foundations of the faith in the forms of wor- 
ship which he adopts. Let us then suppose him to say, 
“I believe in one only object of religious worship, in its 
highest and most peculiar sense—in one only object of prayer, 
in its most awful and spiritual form. I believe, moreover, 
in one only proper and substantive Mediator between us 
and God; to Him too as being also God, and to the co-eternal 
and co-essential Spirit do I offer supplications ; but I also believe 
that the prayers of saints and angels on my behalf will have power 
at the throne of grace. If the fervent prayer of a righteous 
man on earth availeth much, how far more surely must be the 
efficacy of that offered by a saint in glory. And it is altogether 
idle to tell me of Christ as the one Mediator; in the high and 
proper sense I have allowed that he is; but in another and 
secondary sense, the whole scheme of things, the whole system 
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whereby God dispenses benefits, is full of varied mediation. 
Every thing temporal or spiritual is received through the instru- 
mentality of others, as your own Butler has most abundantly 
illustrated; and therefore we are forced on the conclusion, that 
though there is but one primary real Mediator, his mediation 
is made the ground of a secondary frame-work of complex 
and varied mediation ; men interceding for each other in prayer 
below, and saints and angels above. And this frame-work is part, 
and a most important part, of the communion of saints; and 
therefore I will realize my spiritual privilege, I will make myself 
conscious of this great communion. In the solemn hours of wor- 
ship I will connect myself, as Christ has enabled me to do, with 
the hosts of the unseen world—I will lift up my mind to the 
thought of them—lI will bring the invisible before me—I will 
pay honour to the holy angels and the saints in glory. We pay 
innocent, nay, divinely commanded honour, to many of our fellow- 
mortals here. You yourselves in one case call such honour zor- 
ship. And again and again have our doctors explained that they 
do not think of identifying the honour and reverence they pay 
to glorified spirits, with the adoration due to God alone; but if 
we pay respect to the presence of kings or nobles, who can 
do otherwise towards those who have reached an exaltation so 
much greater? Should an angel or a saint in heaven be made 
visibly present, would not you testify your respect yourselves? 
And present we believe that hosts of them are, in the sanctuary 
and services of God’s house; and therefore we will pay them 
obeisance, and we will entreat their prayers for us, and their 
aid too in regard to those services which God has empowered 
and commissioned them to render to the heirs of salvation.”* 

By similar processes devout papists have vindicated what 
strikes most of us as a still grosser corruption even than that 
we have been considering—the hyperbolical honours paid by 
them to the Virgin Mother of our Lord. We believe many of 
them have used the whole subject mainly as a medium through 
which to contemplate the mystery of the incarnation, the ma- 
ternity helping them to realize the divine manhood. 

Now, when we consider such vindications, we seem at first 
sight presented with an alternative which we refuse to accept. 





* That we may not be suspected of having invented a vindication for Romanists 
which never occurred to any of themselves, we beg to refer our readers to S. Bernard. 
Serm. tom. iii. in Fest. Omn. Sanctor. pp. 2219, 2220, ed. Paris; and to Nicole, 
Traité de la Priére, tom. i, cap. viii. ; and the work of the seme author on the Creed, 
De la Communion des Saints. The following words in the latter are very much to our 
present purpose. Speaking of the honour and the invocation to be given to the 
saints, he says, “ Ce que ne doit former néanmoins qu’un culte de société, ot les 
membres n’étant pas dans le méme rang, doivent accompagner le recours qu’ils ont 
& ceux qui sont dans un rang plus élevé, de marques de respect et d’abaissement.” 
Whatever shade the heads of the Romish church may have endeavoured to cast on 
the name and the school of Nicole, both have been too influential not to warrant us 
in bringing such a passage forward at present. 
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Either they justify the practice, or at least take off so much of 
its malignity as ought to do away with the sternness of our pro- 
test against it; or else they go for nothing, being merely theo- 
retical explanations of what is sure to be something very differ- 
ent in practice. We assent to’neither the one nor the other of 
these propositions. We know too well what the Romish invo- 
cation of saints is, and must be, on the whole, to feel justified in 
sparing it,—we know too well how fatally it must and does meet 
the propensities of fallen man, so as to become the fruitful mo- 
ther of abominations,—for any mildness of censure, when we are 
viewing it in its practical operation on a large scale. But, on the 
other hand, we will not let the vindications in question go alto- 
gether for nothing. It is much that they are possible—much 
to discover that our forefathers were not, and such numbers of 
our brethren are not necessarily apostatizing from the first prin- 
ciples of the covenant of grace, or seeking salvation on different 
grounds or by different ways from those which we know to be 
alone true and wholesome. 

For the case comes exactly to the conclusion at which, after a 
life of controversy, Baxter arrived—that Romanism contains a 
dose of very conquerable poison. The devout soul, finding in 
Christ his Saviour, and in God his portion, can put an interpre- 
tation on the very worst points in Popery, under which their evil 
is made to disappear ; nay which, perchance, by the vital assimi- 
lating and transmuting power of faith, can even make them in 
some sort minister to his spiritual needs. But then, this power 
of safely swallowing unwholesome diet, nay, of converting it into 
wholesome, belongs only to high health and strong constitutions. 
And even so, that the Gersons, and Fenelons, and kindred spirits 
of the Roman communion, may have invocated the Virgin and 
the saints, and yet adhered to the great evangelic principles, and 
manifested beyond most men the evangelic temper, in no way 
proves such invocations to be in themselves either safe or salutary. 
For they were men of spiritual might, who could, and who, we 
rejoice to think, did conquer the dose of poison administered to 
them. But are we to forget the far greater number in whom it 
has produced a stunted and unhealthy growth, and the others to 
whom it seems to have been well nigh deadly? Surely not; and 
however little we are entitled to measure its effects on the mass 
of papists, we are presented with sufficient proofs of its general 
operation, to warrant us in heartily thanking God for opening 
our eyes to its evil, and for enabling us to cast it out from our 
religious system. 

Indeed how should its fruits be other than dark and deadly, 
when the principles from which it has proceeded are, to say the 
very least, so presumptuous and unwarranted? For, in the first 
place, among the powers committed by Christ to his Church, we 
find none to anticipate the decisions of his own great day of 
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judgment. But those decisions must be anticipated before we 
can act as if it were absolutely certain, not merely that the 
original apostles and martyrs, but a host of Christians of every 
age down to the present, are now reigning with Christ in glory. 
And, secondly, we have the doctrine which, true or false, is not 
found in Scripture, and was unknown to primitive antiquity, that 
any of Christ’s flock have as yet received their crown, or are to 
receive it, till they have given in their account before the judg- 
ment throne. Though we have already declined taxing individual 
Romanists with the presumption involved in both these points ; 
yet guilt there must have been somewhere, before any branch of 
the Church could have so neglected heavenly guidance as to 
adopt them. And if so, need we wonder that this guilt has 
borne fruit,—the fruit of an unspiritual temper—of an occupa- 
tion with the display of Christ’s spirit in his brethren instead of 
in himself—of a false notion of what it is to be a saint, such being 
considered to be something above and distinct from mankind, in- 
stead of being a man in his true position—of a reliance oncreature, 
and an oblivion, in great part, of the true mediation—of low and 
degrading superstition—and in fine, of little short of a repetition 
of their old paganism in a new form by the nations of the south 
of Europe ? 

The mere fact, indeed, that numbers abuse what a few con- 
trive to extract benefit from, would be no argument against an 
institution, supposing it to be either divine in its origin, or 
thoroughly true in its principle. But, if it be neither the one 
nor the other; if, like that in question, it be absolutely without 
scriptural warrant, and totally unknown to the primitive church ; 
if it be based on a belief entirely without revealed sanction, and 
seemingly contrary, moreover, to what is revealed; then we may 
most legitimately protest against it, on the score of its prac- 
tical operation upon the many, whatever explanation the few 
may be able to put upon it. For ought we, or dare we, to 
impose on men a trial which God has not imposed,—to lay a snare 
for the souls he has died to purchase? And such a trial, and 
such a snare the practice in question must assuredly be, even if 
we put out of the question the tendencies of our fallen nature, to 
which it so fatally accommodates itself. For, how much most 
men must go by the first aspect of what is set before them—how 
few, even of the more shrewd and intelligent, if not disciplined 
in the schools, are capable of logical discrimination, is a truth 
forced upon all who have ever made the experiment. And be it 
remembered that nothing but a logical distinction separates the 
invocation of saints and angels from prayer to Almighty God; 
that nearly every thing external, in the Church of Rome, gives 
as much dignity to the one as the other ;—the consecrated place, 
the bended knee, the solemn assembly, the pomp of ceremony 
and music, and the swelling and magnificent diction. Mr. Tyler 
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has employed a very good way of practically proving the evil, 
nay, the abomination of the practice, by placing in parallel 
columns the same prayer; giving it in the one as actually used 
by papists, addressed to some particular saint; and in the other 
substituting the name of God for that saint. Its perfect suita- 
bleness and propriety in the latter case, implies its monstrous 
impropriety and profanity in the former. Indeed, the mere 
ascription, so common in the Romish breviary, of titles given 
in Scripture to God and his Christ, to their guilty though par- 
doned and sanctified creatures, is itself a proceeding from which 
a reverent mind must recoil. 

The Church of Rome then, after making full allowance for the 
view which her saintliest members are left free to take of her 
practice, stands convicted of having, without necessity and with- 
out warrant, laid a grievous snare for the souls of her children, 
into which, it is to be feared, a vast majority of them fall; and 
by which they are led toenthrone their fellow-servants and sinners 
in the place rightfully occupied by God alone, and to approach 
God through other mediation, than that divine and perfect one 
he has himself provided. And when we remember that our own 
Church and nation were once entangled in this snare, surely we 
ought to be filled with thankfulness at their having now clean 
escaped from it. 

Let us conclude with a few words on our own reformed Prayer- 
Book. Undoubtedly the liturgy of every church ought to im- 
ply and witness to the communion of saints, and especially that 
precious feature in it, its extension beyond the earth—its bind- 
ing all holy spirits together, those carrying on their toil and 
their conflict in this world, and those waiting in quiet refresh- 
ment in the other for their crown and their triumph. This wit- 
ness was boldly borne by the primitive liturgies, which, ignorant 
of the frightful corruptions that were to arise out of these high 
consolations, took a fearless sweep over the regions of grace and 
glory, and connected the communion without the veil, with the 
eternal communion within. The Church of Rome, too, bears a fear- 
less, but, alas! a broken and distorted witness to this truth. Our 
own has not forgotten it, though her notice of it is apt to strike 
those conversant with the early liturgies as timorous, feeble, 
and cold. Let such, however, beware of a querulous discontent 
with the position in which God has placed them; let them 
remember, that if their minds be awakened to the truth in ques- 
tion (as their very complaint proves them to be) the merest hint 
of it may suffice to bring it all before them; that as the freshness 
and fearlessness of childhood and youth must go with the toils 
and experience of manhood, so the Church, after seeing the 
frightful corruptions with which her worship had become over- 
run, must needs have been made cautious; and that, accept- 
able as the service may be at times, of embellishing the rites of 
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the sanctuary with rich and varied ceremonial and commemora- 
tion, and developing those truths in religion which most feed the 
imagination; not less acceptable is the service they have rendered, 
who, having seen such abominations as we have been considering 
establish themselves in the temple of God, were made fearful lest 
they should offend, and preferred stinting the lower cravings of 
our religious nature, to the possibility even of starving or in any 
way diseasing the higher. 





Art. IlI.—Hulsean Lectures for the year 1839. Man’s Responsi- 
bility in reference to his Religious Belief, explained and applied. 
By the Rec. Turvre T. Smitu, M. A. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Preacher at the Temple Church. 
London: Fellowes. 1840. 8vo. Pp. xxviii. 242. 


Every composition, we are told, is to be judged by its own 
rules ; or, rather, by the rules appertaining to that class to which 
it belongs. There are certain conditions which it has to fulfil; 
and it is good or bad in proportion as it fulfils them. Discourses 
preached before the universities, and, in a more especial manner, 
Hulsean and Bampton lectures, are usually regarded as compo- 
sitions sui generis. They are considered to stand between the 


calmness of an essay, and the plain earnestness and hortatory 
fervour of a common sermon. They are generally required to 
deal rather with the philosophy of religion, or with biblical criti- 
cism, or with ecclesiastical history, or with some topics of contro- 
versial divinity, than with the more practical part of christian 
doctrine and christian ethics. They are supposed to be some- 
thing quite distinct from the more simple and familiar addresses 
which are to stir up the minds and hearts of the hearers in a 
parish church. 

We are far from intending altogether to dispute the validity of 
these canons. Toa certain extent we believe their principle to be 
correct and unassailable. But we believe also, on the other hand, 
that the theory on which they rest may be, and sometimes is, 
carried a great deal too far. The separation may prove injurious 
alike to parochial appeals and to university discourses: it has a 
tendency to render the former quite meagre and jejune, and the 
latter quite scholastic and abstruse. However different two 
christian congregations may seem, the one from the other, and 
of whatever members they may be respectively composed, they 
will, nevertheless, have much more in common than they can 
have in contradistinction. Every address, therefore, must have 
such and such common ingredients, although the proportions will 
vary in which they are infused. As all have understandings to be 
informed, and all have souls to be saved, any address should 
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endeavour both to convince and to persuade; should have some- 
thing at least both of sound logic and of animating rhetoric; of 
just argument and of pressing exhortation: and, in general, we 
need hardly say, that sermon will be the best which shall combine 
both these objects and both these elements in the most complete 
and pervading harmony. 

By the separation, however, which we have mentioned, when- 
ever its principle is pushed to an extreme, audiences are sure to 
suffer. Some are treated as if they had no reason, and some as 
if they had no susceptibilities : some are treated as if they had 
not merely no knowledge, but no capacity of knowledge—as if 
their intellectual faculties were dead and buried: and some as if, 
instead of being frail and fallible creatures, filled with a host of 
passions, a host of weaknesses, a host of sins, they were but living 
machines for the construction or apprehension of syllogisms— 
breathing masses of systematic ratiocination. Hence, both the 
matter and the style of sermons are, we think, oftentimes dete- 
riorated. Some are trite and barren to a lamentable degree ; 
others are but vehicles for a display of learning, or flights into 
the region of transcendental metaphysics: some, again, are wildly 
exciting ; others are studiously and elaborately cold: some aspire 
only to popularity ; others are made so unattractive to the mul- 
titude, that they seem afraid of being popular. Hence, it some- 
times happens that academical discourses, from their exclusively 
stiff and didactic character, fail to attain that circulation, that 
influence, and therefore that utility, which they might otherwise 
command ; while popular harangues, by their florid verbiage and 
their tawdry extravagance, are, probably, the most execrable spe- 
cimens of style to be found in the language. 

Mr. Hare, of Cambridge, (so strangely confounded, by the way, 
in a recent article of the Edinburgh Review, with his lamented 
brother, of New College, Oxford, who died some few years since, 
to the regret of very many; whereas, the Archdeacon is alive 
and vigorous, and will long continue, as we trust, to be a living 
ornament of the Church,)—has said, in his quaint manner, of a 
peculiar kind of preaching which prevailed, as he conceives, at 
the close of the last century and the beginning of the present,— 
** Too often, they who came to us for the milk of the word, found 
nothing but the dry husk of didactic morality,—often nothing but 
the parings and scrapings of controversial theology,—delivered to 
them in a language, three-fourths of which they could not under- 
stand, made up of long-tailed words of Latin origin, which would 
have been almost as intelligible to them in their original as in 
their derivative form; and in involved logical sentences, which 
they were utterly unable to disentangle. Can we wonder that 
many should have begun to loathe what was so tasteless and un- 
satisfying, and should have sought for food elsewhere ? Can we 
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wonder that when we forgot our two-fold duty—the duty of 
preaching the gospel, and the duty of preaching it to the poor— 
the ordinance of preaching should have become of little effect in 
our hands ?”* 

There may be truth in this description ; nevertheless, we would 
remark, with all deference, that there may be as much affect- 
ation in short words as in long; as much pedantry in Saxonisms 
as in Latinisms; and, of the two, it is the more dangerous 
and more mischievous error to make the style too bald and 
low, under the idea of making it simple and idiomatic, than 
of “flying,” as it is called, ‘over the heads of the people.” 
“The people” may be raised by degrees to a higher level in 
thought and expression; while they have generally shrewdness 
enough to detect the superfluous pains which have been taken, 
when their tastes and intellects are treated as if they were on a 
level exceedingly depressed ; and are rather disposed to resent 
those pains than to be grateful for them. Not only, we believe, 
will those sermons, guoad sermons, be on the whole the best, which 
are delivered in a mixed style to a mixed congregation; but in all 
compositions addressed to the people at large, unnecessary, and 
worse than unnecessary, trouble has oftentimes been bestowed 
upon the task of going out of the way to make the phrases plain 
and easy of comprehension. Exceptions must, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted, on the one side, for the inhabitants of rude and remote 
districts, whom nothing will suit but patois and provincialisms ; 
and, on the other side, for persons who have been long and almost 
exclusively conversant with some particular science or line of 
study, or who have lived with some particular set in schools or 
colleges; but it may be stated as a general axiom, although to 
many it will sound like a heresy, that if a man, who has been 
tolerably educated, and has mingled with the world, takes the 
Jirst words which occur to himself, which will be, of course, the 
words in common usage, he will take those which, in any com- 
pany or any public assembly, will be most willingly heard, and 
most readily understood. It is worse than lost labour to hunt for 
other expressions, whether finer or less fine, than those which 
form the ordinary vehicle of his own thoughts. Let him speak 
or write in the current English of the day; \et him speak just 
such English as he would speak in the case of some important 
event, or some serious accident, to the first person whom he met 
in the streets; let him write just such English as he would write 
in a newspaper, if his character had been attacked, and he was 
anxious that some part of his conduct should be explained and 
vindicated ; in fact, let him speak or write unaffectedly, sincerely, 
earnestly, without pausing to inquire whether his words are of 





* Hare’s Victory of Faith, and other Sermons, pp. 333, 334. 
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Saxon, or Latin, or Greek, or French etymology ; and he cannot 
go far wrong. These remarks, it must be recollected, are only 
meant to apply to the danguage ; and, on this point, areference to 
the most celebrated authors of all times and nations will, unless 
we are much mistaken, bear out our theory,—or, rather, our 
absence of alltheory. The strongest effect is produced without 
any effort either to degrade the expressions or to lift them up 
into the clouds. As far as the words go, any free Athenian, of 
any grade, could have understood and appreciated Demosthenes ; 
and we cannot but suppose that any free Roman, of any grade, 
understood and appreciated Cicero. As far as the words go, any 
Frenchman, of any grade, might have understood and appreciated 
Bossuet, or Bourdaloue, or Massillon, even where their discourses 
were addressed to Louis and his court. Shakspeare is by no 
means an easy writer, and yet his plays have never been dis- 
covered to be too hard for the multitude. A skilful advocate, 
who makes his appeal to a common jury, an able statesman or 
favourite demagogue, who has to address the “House of Commons,” 
or the ‘‘ Chamber,” or who has to harangue the “people,” or even 
the mob from the hustings,—Mr. Canning for instance, or Mr. 
Brougham, at Liverpool, or, again, M. Berryer, or M. Thiers, 
Daniel Webster, or Daniel O‘Connell,—uses the terms which he 
has been in the habit of using, or which strike himself as being 
the most forcible and appropriate; and ‘his address is probably 
more felt and relished than it would be if he lowered his style, 
with the aim of descending to his audience. As to English 
preaching, the fact is, as we have already hinted, that the large 
mass of hearers, including oftentimes the humblest in rank and 
the most deficient in education, prefer flowery, and even far- 
fetched, expressions; nor is there much chance of popularity 
without them. And if we look to periodical literature,—to the 
weekly newspapers, for instance, and those other cheap publi- 
cations, which the multitude really do read and buy for them- 
selves,—we shall almost universally discern that one object has 
been to catch the ear and the imagination; and that, although 
the thoughts may be trite and superficial, or hollow and false ;— 
although the aim may be rather to stimulate the passions, to 
vitiate the moral taste, or to pamper it if already vitiated, than to 
convince or inform the reason;—still the language is never im- 
poverished by design. It is vernacular, indeed, and idiomatic ; nor 
the less idiomatic, be it remembered, because in the idiom of the 
present age, and not of the past,—in the best and highest idiom of 
the day, and not in the lowest and meanest; but it is certainly 
very different from the diction of those well-meant tracts and 
those homely dialogues which affront and repel even those to 
whom they are addressed, by being evidently—we had almost 
said, ostentatiously—addressed to the meanest capacities. 
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Do we, then, altogether reprobate the principle of adaptation ? 
By no means. We have already recognised it as being, in a 
certain sense and to a certain extent, plainly and absolutely 
necessary. In a certain sense and to a certain extent, both the 
matter and the manner of any composition must be suited to the 
hearers or the readers. But we also repeat, that the principle 
itself may be, and oftentimes is, pushed needlessly far; and that 
the application of the principle usually proceeds upon a too dis- 
paraging estimate of the popular understanding. When the aim 
is to make an impression upon the intellect of a nation, the 
greatest of all mistakes is, to point the guns of the battery too low. 
This mistake, as we apprehend, churchmen and church societies 
have, with the very best intentions, not unfrequently committed ; 
and their adversaries have taken advantage of it by pursuing a 
different system, and managing, after another fashion, artillery, in 
itself not half so weighty, nor half so capable of producing great 
and lasting effects. 

But it is high time to bring these observations to a focus; 
and we therefore shall not even stop to fence them round with 
those modifications and qualifications which our readers, never- 
theless, can, without much difficulty, supply. Our immediate 
purpose leads us to follow up our original remark, by stating once 
more that the principle of adaptation has been so used as to create 
a too wide “crack and chasm” between various kinds of compo- 
sition,—addresses, for example, ‘‘ ad clerum,” and addresses “ ad 
populum,” parochial sermons, and academical discourses; and the 
consequence has been, that, in the necessary connexion between 
thought and language, the ideas of the former, as well as the 
expressions, have been rendered crude and poor, while the latter 
have become too recondite and unfamiliar. 

It is hardly fair, perhaps, to have prefixed a discussion of this 
kind to the Hulsean Lectures of Mr. Theyre Smith. Assuredly 
they do not give more occasion for it than the generality of 
compositions of the same class. Still we cannot but regard 
it asjsome drawback from the general utility of these able 
discourses, that they are somewhat too disquisitional, too 
scholastic, too much fraught with technicalities, both of logic 
and of language. They require a sustained attention, and 
sometimes cannot be understood without an effort ; so that they 
are almost exclusively fitted for a learned auditory accustomed to 
close thought. The style runs well: it is usually free, very often 
forcible, sometimes eloquent; nor is the obscurity, perhaps, 
greater, on the whole, than the subject matter rendered neces- 
sary. But still we have heard these lectures denominated as “ stiff 
reading ;” and a composition which is “ stiff reading” must, of 
course, have presented even greater difficulties to those who only 
heard it once for all, as delivered from the pulpit. The main 
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reason, however, for the difficulty—supposing it to exist—is 
really this :—that Mr. Smith is a profound thinker; that he goes 
deeper into the recesses and mysteries of human nature than 
preachers usually penetrate ; that the character of the volume is 
metaphysical rather than historical; subjective rather than ob- 
jective ; exhibiting even more reflection than research; showing 
the workings of the author’s own mind, rather than merely re- 
flecting the minds of other men; and that Mr. Smith deals with 
general principles more than with specific facts and illustrations. 
These peculiarities are observable both in the nature of the 
subjects, and in the manner of handling them. 

The title of the Lectures is, ‘‘ Man’s Responsibility in refer- 
ence to his Religious Belief explained and applied.” To treat 
this theme fully, comprehensively, worthily, is no slight task ; 
and Mr. Smith has applied himself to the work as a man who 
felt its importance. The discourses, of which the volume is 
made up, are not to be considered as quite separate and distinct. 
Each of them, indeed, is a whole or unity in itself; but yet the 
eight together constitute a sustained and continuous argument, 
which moves forward steadily and systematically, from the first 
lecture to the last. One great excellence of the disputation—for 
the book, in fact, is an academical disputation rather than a num- 
ber of sermons—is its compactness and the coherence of its 
parts; wherefore, although we may presently proceed to give a 
few extracts, they cannot, in their unconnected and insulated 
state, be expected to do it justice. 

The general doctrine having been stated and explained in the 
first lecture with equal talent and caution, the second treats 
more particularly of the “ influence of the affections on the judg- 
ment,” and contains an admirable refutation of an outrageous 
paradox, which, perhaps, hardly deserved such a refutation. The 
paradox to which we allude, is, that man may be responsible for 
his actions, but is not responsible for his belief or his opinions ; 
than which no error which the self-deceit of man has ever lodged in 
his bosom, can be more pernicious or more absurd, more founded 
on false assumptions, or more belied by common experience and 
observation. ‘The doctrine broached by Mr. Owen and others, 
monstrous as it is, has at least a terrible consistency—the doc- 
trine, namely, that man has no responsibility whatever: that he 
is not, and cannot be, responsible either for his actions or for his 
opinions: that he is the mere creature of circumstances, over 
which he has no control, bound, or hurried along, by the sway of 
an adamantine necessity; and, in short, that there is no such 
thing as moral merit or demerit, nothing in the whole world of 
realities which corresponds with the idea of duty, or with the 
word ought: that such fancies must be expunged thoroughly and 
for ever from the imagination and the vocabularies of mankind ; 
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that conscience is a dream; and that it is ridiculous to attach 
praise or blame to any one action or opinion, more than to any 
other. Here, we repeat, there is at least a terrible consistency. 
But to assert that man is responsible for his actions, but not 
responsible for his opinions or belief: while the formation of our 
opinions is itself an action: while the conduct of the under- 
standing, on which the belief depends, is, perhaps, of all actions 
the most important: while the wonderful compound, man, with 
his physical, intellectual, and moral being, is one indivisible 
whole: while the habits form the will, and the will decides, or 
distorts, the judgment: while the conduct of yesterday inftuences 
the sentiments of to-day, almost as much as the sentiments of to- 
day will influence the conduct of to-morrow: while, in all grave, 
complicated, and momentous concerns, the passions, nourished as 
they are by the customary behaviour, will have their voice,— 
will, too, exercise their oftentimes despotic authority in moulding 
or warping the conclusions of the reason; so that, instead of 
being determined by the actual strength of evidence, a man will 
frequently determine to himself beforehand what that strength 
shall be, and makes it what he wishes it ; on the one side, seeing 
every thing—and, probably, more than exists—with an eager, 
intense, and microscopic vision ; on the other side, seeing nothing, 
because he will not dook—in a word, dealing unfairly with his 
understanding, because his life has been wrong: this is a trans- 
parent fallacy, a puerile contradiction, which is self-refuted even 
while it is pronounced. Dr. Wardlaw and other writers have 
done good services in exposing this folly. Mr. Smith follows up 
their blows, and lays bare the sophism with remarkable precision 
and sagacity. 

The following is a good specimen of Mr. Smith’s power of 
argumentation, while it has, perhaps, the additional advantage of 
being somewhat easier, more illustrative, and more practical, than 
his usual manner. After showing, by a very ingenious and 
refined analysis, in what way the particular passion of anger 
affects the judgment, he continues :— 


But dismissing this example, which however admits of a general 
application, it is not for a moment to be conceded, that the passions and 
affections have merely a temporary though violent action on the reason- 
ing faculties; as if they were extinct or dormant when the rush and 
tumult of the emotions have subsided. As well might we suppose that 
the electric principle expended itself in the phenomena of lightning, or 
that the agency of fire in the globe could be understood and measured 
by the sensations of heat : as well might we suppose that the operations 
of all nature were fully known by their obvious and sensible appear- 
ances. The dispositions of the heart, the great motives of conduct, are 
continually working, for good or evil, in the depths and recesses of the 
mind; qualifying our apprehension of things without us and within us, 
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past, present, and future ; exerting their several affinities, if we may 
thus speak, among the materials of our knowledge; modifying the 
processes of thought; establishing susceptibilities of feeling ; arranging 
and consolidating the parts of our character. But we can only allude 
to operations which, however gradually, are continually and surely, 
proceeding ; and advancing to momentous and enduring results in the 
moral world. 

We are insisting upon the fact, of which every one who reflects upon 
the working of his own mind must be solemnly conscious, that it is the ten- 
dency of our desires in general to fasten and restrain the attention to 
their objects; to crowd into view such ideas as are congenial to their 
nature; and thus to carry along with them the suffrage of the judgment. 
The fact is so indisputable, and so apparently involved in the moral 
depravation of human beings, that some have argued, that in every 
guilty indulgence of a passion, the determination of the will is preceded 
by some erroneous decision of the understanding. We shall not push 
this position, or endeavour to explain its consistency with the tyranny 
of habit of which the slave of his passions is often so bitterly conscious ; 
but, speaking generally and certainly in the earlier stages of depravity, 
it admits of no question that, previous to the commission of an unlawful 
act, the understanding is actively engaged, either in creating some 
belief of its innocence, or suggesting some means of indemnifying the 
conscience for the injury to be inflicted upon it in its perpetration,— 
suggesting the means of atoning for its guilt, or averting its punish- 
ment; and thus assuaging that fearful and degrading consciousness of 
demerit which dashes the pleasures of sin : and which also embitters its 
recollections, inasmuch as the sinner, in his penitence, cannot but per- 
ceive, that in yielding to the impulse of his passions, he has been de- 
luded by vapid excuses for doing wrong, and presumptions of repairing 
its consequences, which rested on no solid foundation. The manner in 
which we are betrayed into evil is made evident to every one who is 
concerned to know himself, and to make any stand for the mastery of 
his own spirit. 

But it must be distinctly observed, as already intimated, that it is 
the nature of inordinate passions, not merely to raise a temporary illu- 
sion in the minds of men which is dissipated by returning reflection, but 
to warp their judgment in a deliberate estimation of their own actions, 
under the sway of their master passions: to commend the misdeeds to 
which they incite them, and render the deception as permanent as 
theirown dominion. Can we forget—is it not notorious that the vicious 
of all classes, in all time, have adopted their respective creeds, and been 
abetted in their doings by their special articles of belief ?—that the 
tyrant has alleged his plea of necessity, and the invader his right of 
conquest or discovery ; that the ambitious mover of sedition has ever 
held, in his vindication, the paramount claim of the public ; that the 
persecutor has cited, in all ages, the commandment of Almighty God ; 
that the sensualist has appealed to his appetites for the sanction of his 
Creator ; that the Jesuit has excogitated his demoralizing casuistry ;— 
that all the workers of iniquity, individuals and communities, have 
sought to justify their doings before the universe, and have expostulated 
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with an accusing and protesting conscience? Can we forget that what 
their passions have prompted them to invent, their passions have helped 
them to believe ; and that the history of the world and its present expe- 
rience alike bear unequivocal testimony to the declaration of Jesus of 
Nazareth—that ‘‘ men love darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds are evil?” 

It seemed due to that doctrine of the Scripture which we are engaged 
in maintaining, that we should examine somewhat closely the connexion 
which there is between the affections and the judgment, because it is on 
the presumption of such a connexion that that doctrine is essentially 
founded. But the reality of that connexion, the truth of that presump- 
tion of the Scripture, stands in little need of formal proof, inasmuch as 
it is clearly anticipated and accorded to in the general conviction of 
mankind: a conviction most conspicuously manifest in their language 
and conduct : so conspicuously in their language, for example, that we 
find the epithets describing actions and dispositions transferred, as a matter 
of course, to opinions; as in the current phrases, profligate opinions, un- 
charitable judgments, with others equally illustrative of the same convic- 
tion. We may add, it is precisely this universal persuasion of the influence 
of the affections on the understanding, which explains the appeal so 
often made to the candour of an individual in dealing with a question 
submitted to his judgment. The purport of that appeal is, that he will 
keep in abeyance his own inclinations as affected by the question, not, 
however, in stating his opinion, but in forming it. We demand his 
candour, not in order that he may affirm what he actually believes, but 
that he may bring his mind into a better condition to believe the truth. 

Indeed we are not aware that the effect of the inclinations on the 
judgment, as a bare, simple fact, has ever been seriously disputed. The 
evidence of the senses, or the existence of the outer, material world, 
has been disputed ; the reality of moral distinctions, or the authority of 
conscience, has been impugned ; the most intimate and valued convic- 
tions of the human mind have been sought out and dragged to the 
question ; but what inquisition of philosophy, what scepticism less than 
universal, could refuse to admit that the affections and passions, in the 
language of Lord Bacon, “tinge the understanding with their own 
colouring?” Who is there that would not rather be compelled to sub- 
scribe to the conclusion of that great observer, that no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the opinions of mankind is little better than a devotion to the 
various objects of their passions ; or a cleaving to prejudices, sometimes 
innocent, but, on the whole, greatly more to be censured than com- 
mended —a worship, not of truth, but of Jdols ? 


The third, fifth, and sizth lectures will amply repay the most 
attentive perusal; more especially, perhaps, the sexth, where 
Mr. Smith’s doctrine is enforced as “‘ a test of the love of truth, in 
judging of the credibility of the Christian religion.” 

In the latter portion of the volume, Mr. Smith proceeds to the 
application of his argument. Here he comes boldly, and, like a 
champion, armed at all points, upon the “‘ assumption of infalli- 
bility,” the right of private judgment, and other thorny discussions 
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of asimilar nature. We cannot venture to follow him. We are 
bound, however, to express our general impression, since we are 
writing a criticism, however brief and imperfect, on his lectures. 
Some readers, then, we have no doubt, will regard him as some- 
what too liberal in his opinions, and may even turn with distaste 
from one or two of the authors whom he cites, as ho!ding them to 
be imbued with latitudinarian, and almost heretical notions. 
Nevertheless, he will not, on careful perusal, be found heretical 
himself, even by those who may differ from him as to some 
of the criteria of the true Church, and the guarantees for sound 
doctrine which she possesses. And all, we conceive, will admire 
at once the ability with which he has attacked the pretensions 
of the Roman-catholic Church, and the exceedingly becoming 
and respectful tone with which he speaks of those divines of his 
own, with whom it is his lot on many material points to differ. 
One thing, however, we would observe: Mr. Hulse, in found- 
ing the lectureship, intended that the subjects of the Hulsean 
lectures should be ‘ the evidence for revealed religion; the truth 
and excellence of Christianity ; prophecies and miracles; direct 
or collateral proofs of the Christian religion, especially the col- 
lateral arguments ; the more difficult texts or obscure parts of the 
Holy Scriptures; or any one or more of these topics, at the dis- 
cretion of the preacher.” ‘The subject of the lectures is not to be 
“any particular sects or controversies amongst Christians them- 
selves; except some new and dangerous error, either of super- 
stition or enthusiasm, as of Popery or Methodism, or the like, 
either in opinion or practice, shall prevail.” ‘‘ And in all the 
said twenty sermons,” now e/ght, it stated that ‘ such practical 
observations shall be made, and such useful conclusions added, as 
may instruct and edify mankind.” Nevertheless, from the exclu- 
sive and augumentative tone, which we have already mentioned 
as belonging to this class of discourses, a tendency we think is 
generated, not so much to expound and recommend the uni- 
versal truths of Christianity, as to enter the lists really, if not 
ostensibly, against some particular adversary or body of adversaries. 
The tone becomes, almost of necessity, controversial, and even 
polemical. In Mr. Smith, for instance, there is now and then, 
we conceive, something too much of the spirit of what Dr. Johnson 
called “intellectual gladiatorship.” He is a gladiator who fights 
fairly and skilfully, and with the lawful weapons; but he is a 
a gladiator still. We admire the combatant; but we see, perhaps, 
rather too much of the antagonism. We can hardly shut out 
from our minds the image of Dr. Wiseman, for instance, when he 
is mentioned by name, as exposed to the thrusts of this Knight 
Templar; we can hardly help thinking how he would parry them, 
or whether he would sink under them, and confess himself van- 
quished by his formidable foe. Thus, however, as it appears to 
NO. 1.—N. S. F 
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us, we are carried out of the proper domain of the pulpit into the 
field—we had almost said, into the tilt-yard—of critical disputes 
and theological pamphlets. 

Two short quotations will explain our meaning, while they 
also exhibit Mr. Smith’s very great command of thought and 
language :— 


The pith and substance of Dr. Wiseman’s argument on the subject 
in question, is precisely such as we have stated. He argues that if 
mankind were left to collect the true import of Scripture on the Protes- 
tant principle of private judgment, a considerable, nay, the greater 
number of Christians would inevitably miss it, wanting ability or leisure 
for the investigation; and that the remainder would be drawn into 
endless divisions and controversy ; whereas the Roman-catholic rule of 
faith “* has a necessary tendency”—thus he expresses its benignant and 
effective operation“ has a necessary tendency to bring all the opinions 
-and understandings of men into the most perfect unity, and to the 
adoption of one only creed. Such is the argument by which that 
author would persuade the Protestant, we do not say to sacrifice the 
right merely, but in obvious and necessary consistency with the subject 
of these discourses, to abandon the duty, of private judgment, and induce 
him to believe that the Scriptures, as he maintains, have “ given autho- 
rity to a living power to teach ;” “to define what is undoubtedly the 
written word of God ;” and has “ guaranteed the preservation of truth 
in that authority to the end of time :” thus, in effect, maintaining that 
the whole duty of searching the Scriptures resolves itself into such a 
measure of diligence and impartiality as may be necessary to the recep- 
tion of asingle proposition,—namely, that the Church of Rome is divinely 
authorized to explain them: that, in virtue of this one act of faith, we 
may place ourselves beyond the reach of scepticism and all heresy. 
Such is the security, such the happiness of those who betake themselves 
to the Church of Rome! We Protestants are wont to describe the faith 
of the Christian, as though it demanded a constant watchfulness over 
self—over “‘an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living God.” 
We look forward to our christian course as to a long and a perilous 
voyage ; smooth, indeed, at times, and full of peace and hope—but, 
anon, overcast with doubt, and vexed with the rage of controversy— 
the wished-for haven we descry far off, not nearer than the end of life. 
Idle apprehension! that haven is close at hand—the unerring wisdom 
of the Church of Rome—we have but to clear its entrance—a dangerous 
strait to curious spirits—but, that accomplished, we have done for ever 
with uncertainty and error; and so far as these could trouble us, have 
already entered our eternal rest.—Pp. 179—181. 

Who, we ask, taking but a rapid glance at our probationary condition 
as laid open to us in the word of God, and prepared, in consequence, for 
some developement of the good and evil of the human character in the 
shape of belief or opinion, would allege a difference of opinion in reli- 
gion, or the existence of error—for a difference of opinion, we repeat, 
can be no otherwise matter for regret and avoidance than as it involves 
the reception of error—would allege, we say, the prevalence of various 
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opinions, be they ever so diverse and contradictory, the growth of 
heresies, be they ever so diffused and pernicious, the strifes of contro- 
versy the most violent and interminable, and fatal to the soul's peace 
and christian charity, and even the disproportion in the condition and 
qualifications of individuals for the search and discovery of truth,— 
would allege these things as so many reasons on which to ground a pre- 
sumption, that the Moral Governor and final Judge of the world must 
have endued some one individual, or body of men, with an unerring 
insight into the sense of his written word, and authorized that indivi- 
dual or body of men to expound it for the rest of mankind ; in order to 
secure an unity of faith amongst those to whom it had been sent,—that 
is, to secure the universal and permanent belief of the truth? Who that 
reflected, but a little, on the conditions of human accountableness, as 
set before us in the Scriptures, would conceive the supposition, that the 
Almighty must have provided some specific measure for overruling all 
difference of character, all contrariety of motives, in the adoption of 
religious tenets, together with all disparity of powers and opportunities 
of knowledge amongst us,—must have provided some measure, “ hav- 
ing,” in the words of Dr. Wiseman, “‘a necessary tendency to bring all 
opinions and understandings of men to a perfect unity, and the adoption 
of one creed ;” and accordingly proceed to put a meaning on the lan- 
guage of Scripture, or the recorded promises of Christ to his church, 
agreeable to such a presumption ? 

How partial and exclusive that view of the procedure of Almighty 
God as the Moral Governor of his creatures, which could have originated, 
or can appear to countenance, a conclusion that he would thus interpose 
to prevent the spread of error in religion, and ensure a consent and 
harmony in the belief of truth. For are we not forced to perceive his 
wide permission of criminal actions—those numerous and gross devia- 
tions from unity, the one only path of moral rectitude, the way of the 
divine commandment? Are we not compelled to look upon a broad 
and dark flood of guilt, continually issuing from the polluted sources of 
human volition? And, moreover, are not individuals placed in most 
unequal circumstances of moral discipline ?—numbers in conditions the 
most infelicitous and adverse for the attainments of virtue ; not to speak 
of others who, through idiocy or mania, are altogether incapacitated and 
extinct as moral agents? Reasoning apart from experience, or pre- 
sumptively as the Roman Catholic, on the question before us, the 
preconception that God would institute such a rule of faith as should 
merge the exercise of private judgment, in order to harmonize opinions 
in religion, and secure the universal possession of truth, would rest upon 
no better foundation than a preconception that he would place some 
check upon the incursion and spread of crime itself, and produce uni- 
formity of virtuous action; by a method which should neutralize the 
difference of circumstances, and supersede the influence of moral suasion 
on the voluntary powers ;—apart from experience, we say, for we are 
disputing the claim of infallibility, only so far as it is upheld by an 
@ priori argument. In what manner the claim has been actually sup- 
ported in the processes and enlightenment of the human intellect, on the 
part of those who have maintained or acceded to it—whether and how 
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far it has, in reality, produced an unanimity of belief, and what the 
quality and worth of that unanimity which it has produced, are ques- 
tions of essential moment ; but far beyond the purpose of this discourse. 

Do we then, as Protestants, think lightly of errors and divisions among 
Christians, because we cannot subscribe to the brief and expeditious 
method which the Romanist would establish for preventing them? As 
well might we be judged indifferent to the criminal practices, or the 
scanty virtues,.of our species, because we do not choose to wonder at 
such manifestations of a nature exposed to temptation and prone to 
evil; and because our thoughts are not intent upon and busied with 
some measure by which the Almighty might correct the disorders of the 
moral world; albeit he would thereby suspend the constitution of 
accountable beings. As well might those be judged insensible to the 
ills of poverty, and careless to assuage them, who show no interest in 
every theory which contemplates their extinction, and the universal dif- 
fusion of the comforts and enjoyments of life. The common possession 
of truth and of every other element of true happiness, is doubtless an 
object worthy our earnest thoughts and endeavours; but in proposing 
some means for its accomplishment, we should surely inquire whether it 
provide for the exercise of man’s powers, and the growth of his virtues. 
“specially, if it seem good to divines to ground their scheme for the 
right interpretations of the Scriptures on a preconceived theory, they 
should be careful that it show some congruity with the state of mankind 
as exhibited in the Scripture itself; and allow some room for the fulfil- 
ment of duties which it expressly inculeates. This presumption of an 
infallible expositor in the church of God, is pronounced by Dr. Wise- 
man to be “‘ beautiful” as a “ theory,” as an “idea :” it is dignified with 
the titles of philosophy, as well as adorned by the phrases of eloquence. 
To our apprehension of things, it betrays a narrow, exclusive attention 
to one object—the production of unity in opinion among men: any 
conception, in such a theory, of an unity of purpose in the Deity—any 
conception of a consistency in his dealings with mankind, we are wholly 
unable to discover.—Pp. 184-188. 


At the same time, though the tone of these discourses has 
been rendered in some parts controversial, we can discern 
throughout that the spirit of the author is eminently pious 
and charitable. Not one darkening shadow of malignity 
or violence can be anywhere detected. If, too, we have said, 
that these Lectures are disquisitional rather than hortatory, 
characterised by metaphysical trains of thought rather than by 
ardent appeals to the feelings and the passions, we ought to add 
that, at the close of almost every one of them, practical lessons 
are urged briefly but cogently, and brought home to the audience 
with no common measure of force and impressiveness. We must 
content ourselves with selecting the concluding sentences of the 
peroration of the fourth lecture—on the whole, we think, the 
most eloquent and stirring passage in the whole volume : — 
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Christianity teaches the love of God in inseparable connexion with 
the love of our fellow-creatures. In binding its professors, then, to a 
faithful, conscientious use of théir reason, in all inquiries involving a 
determination of their duties one towards another, it supplies a great 
desideratum of humanity; without which there can be no security for 
the virtue of individuals, and, consequently, for the social welfare and 
permanent prosperity of communities. The opinions of men are so 
powerfully acted upon by their interests and passions; these are so effec- 
tive in reversing their past conclusions, as well as in preventing the 
formation of others; so effective, strictly speaking, as stimulants of 
thought, and instruments of conviction ; that, unless the force of moral 
obligation be realized in the exercise of the judgment, there is no gua- 
rantee for a probity of character, whether in a public capacity or private 
life. If this be wanting, what, we ask, are extensive views and a prac- 
tised intellect, but readier and surer means of indulging our own inclina- 
tions, and advancing our selfish designs? What is intellectual power, 
as distinguished from physical strength, or a brute force, but a change 
in the mode of that warfare, in which, at all times, individuals and 
bodies of men have been more or less engaged against the power of jus- 
tice, and the common interest of mankind? What is it to be rich ina 
treasury of knowledge, disciplined in reasoning, and formidable with the 
weapons of controversy, but to be more amply provided, and better 
fitted, for aggressing upon the rights, and trampling on the feelings of 
our fellow-men? We are adverting to a worth and excellence in Chris- 
tianity which will not fail to be better and more generally understood, 
if the morals of a people keep pace with the common intelligence : and 
which such an assembly as the present cannot but well and peculiarly 
appreciate. You know—you have observed and traced the difference 
which there is in the operations of the human understanding, when men 
are intent upon self-indulgence or personal aggrandizement, and when 
solicitous to fulfil their duty and promote the general good; and you 
must revere that religion which turns the attention of its disciples, in so 
conspicuous a manner, to the springs of thought ; and seeks to inform 
and animate the functions of the intellect with the principles of an en- 
lightened conscience. May all unite to honour and obey it! that when 
the objects and pursuits of this life shall have ceased to interest us, and 
the strife of parties with the rage of controversy, be hushed in our hear- 
ing—at the last, the trying hour, “ our rejoicing” may be “ this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conver- 
sation in the world.” —Pp. 114—116. 
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ON EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS. 


No. I. 


TueEReE are perhaps few, even amongst the clergy, to whom 
the mention of a Bisuop’s VistraTIon suggests any other notions 
than those of a large assemblage of clergy and churchwardens,— 
a sermon by one of the recently-appointed rectors,—the payment 
of certain fees,—an episcopal charge,—and a visitation dinner. 
This ceremonial, which is not without its uses, and which has, 
at least, led to the publication of some valuable charges, occurs 
every three or four years in each diocese. In some very exten- 
sive dioceses the clergy are convened in each archdeaconry, or 
rural deanery, where the same ceremonial is repeated. In every 
instance it occupies a single day; and when it has closed, the 
episcopal duty of visitation appears to have been discharged. 

It may perhaps have sometimes occurred to others, as it has to 
me, that the term “ visitation” is rather singular in its application 
to this ceremony. ‘The expression of a bishop’s “ visiting his 
diocese” conveyed in some way or other, I could scarcely tell 
why, a vague notion that he was to go amongst his clergy and 
inspect their parishes; while, according to the existing practice, 
it would rather seem that the clergy visit their bishop. I rather 
wonder, indeed, that modern ingenuity has not as yet attempted 
to explain the word on this principle. There is, at all events, 
no very evident reason why the word “ visitation” should be 
restricted so peculiarly as it is to the act of the bishop in 
assembling and addressing his clergy ; and yet we should think 
it strange to hear of the clergy of a diocese “holding a visitation 
of their bishop.” 

The truth is, that obscurity in this, as in many other cases, 
arises from words having survived the things which they originally 
represented. We do not perfectly understand terms which were 
plain and intelligible in former times, because applied with the 
strictest propriety and expressiveness to actions or circumstances 
which have ceased to exist. The word “ visitation” is, indeed, 
the only relic which the ceremonial supplies of a most holy and 
apostolic discipline which once prevailed universally in the church; 
the last fragment which tells of the existence of an admirable 
system, which time, infirmity, and necessity, have combined to 
sweep away. It is with the hope of recalling attention toa branch 
of ecclesiastical discipline most deeply connected with the well- 
being of the Church, and with the duties and obligations of her 
chief pastors, that I shall attempt to furnish an outline of the 
ancient system of episcopal visitations; and, with a view to avoid 
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misconstructions, I avail myself of this opportunity to express a 
conviction, that if the present system of visitation presents an 
unfavourable contrast to that of ancient times, the fault is not 
chargeable on our present bishops, whose zeal and activity, in general, 
in the discharge of their sacred duties, merit the gratitude of all 
members of the Church.* 

The visitations of bishops were not formerly what we now un- 
derstand by the term; they were strictly and precisely what it 
implies. Each bishop actually and personally visited every parish 
in his diocese once or twice in the year, and this was his visitation. 
He there examined the lives and conduct of the clergy and laity ; 
gave admonitions and directions suited to the necessities of each 
case; preached the word of God; exercised discipline on those 
who required it; administered baptism, confirmation, the eucharist ; 
and, in a word, “ did the work of an evangelist.”+ Regarding him- 
self as the messenger of Him who was himself sent “ to preach 
the gospel ;”{ as the successor of those apostles who were com- 
missioned and commanded to “ go teach all nations ;”§ and as the 
representative of him who was enjoined to ‘‘ feed the sheep”|| of 
Christ ; the bishop of ancient times felt himself responsible for 
the souls, not merely of his clergy, but of all the people whom 
Providence had placed beneath his jurisdiction; and, under the 
sense of this responsibility, he felt that his duty had not been 
discharged until every sheep of his flock had had an opportunity 
of hearing its pastor, and learning from him the word of God. 
The life of a bishop, in the times to which I allude, (and which 
were not limited to the primitive ages,) was truly apostolical. We 
read of prelates of the most distinguished rank, and of vast pos- 
sessions, traversing their dioceses from end to end,—preach- 
ing almost every day,—and even journeying on foot, in order that 
they might not be burdensome to their clergy, who were bound 
by the laws of christian benevolence, as well as by canonical sanc- 
tions, to furnish lodging and food to their bishops when engaged 
in this holy ministration. No inconsiderable portion of each 
year was spent in these visitations: the remainder was occupied 
in administering the offices of religion at the cathedral church, 
(where the; bishop alone usually preached, and administered 
baptism and the eucharist ;) in superintending the education of 
the clergy; in study ; in corresponding with other bishops on the 
affairs of the church; in celebrating episcopal and provincial 
synods; and in making provision for the conversion of heretics 
and schismatics. These were the proper and peculiar duties of 
bishops: their attendance by command at the courts of princes, 
or their engagement in secular and political affairs, was viewed 





* It should also be remembered, that our prelates are now restricted by law to 


their triennial, instead of the ancient annual visitations. —Ep. ; 
+ 2 Tim. iv. 5. + Luke iv. 18. § Matt. xxviii. 19. || John xxi. 17. 
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as a burden rather than an honour; and it was the constant 
endeavour of the church to abridge as much as possible the time 
which was spent in such avocations, and to preserve the apo- 
stolical character of the episcopal office unsoiled by the influence 
of worldly maxims, and in all its primitive sanctity and fervour. 
The life of St. Paul furnishes some of the earliest instances of 
episcopal visitations. We read, that after Paul and Barnabas had 
ordained them elders in every city, they returned to Antioch, and 
there abode iong time with the disciples.* ‘And some days 
after, Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again, and visit our 
brethren in every city where we have preached the word of the 
Lord, and see how they do.”+ Accordingly, after a contention 
which ensued between Paul and Barnabas, the latter sailed on 
his holy mission to Cyprus, while “ Paul chose Silas and de- 
parted, being recommended by the brethren unto the grace of 
God. And he went throughout Syria and Cilicia confirming the 
churches. .. And as they went through the cities, they delivered 
them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles 
and elders which were at Jerusalem. And so were the churches 
established in the faith and increased in number daily.”{ It is need- 
less to pursue this subject further, and to show that the practice 
of visiting the churches was general in the apostolic age, and that 
it follows immediately from the precepts addressed to the minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ: the above passages will suffice to evince 
the apostolical nature of this practice, and its eminent utility. 
Its use, as we learn from what has been said, is to “ confirm the 
churches,”—to “ establish them in the faith;” and it is plain 
that these are objects of no temporary nature, that there is 
nothing in them which was peculiar to the times of the apostles, 
nothing which is not equally applicable to all succeeding ages. 
The utility and necessity of this practice, indeed, are still greater in 
the latter case than in the former; for, if those who had received 
the gospel from the apostles themselves, and to whom it had 
been manifested ‘‘by signs and wonders,” or, as the apostle 
says, ‘‘ by demonstration of the Spirit and of power,’§—if those 
who had been so highly favoured with evidences,—still needed to 
be confirmed in the faith, and the knowledge and love of God, by 
repeated visitations of the apostles, how much more did those who 
followed after, and who received the gospel by the agency of un- 
inspired men, require to be warned, and encouraged, and con- 
firmed, by the pastoral visitations of the successors of the apostles. 
There cannot be a doubt that bishops, from the beginning, felt 
their responsibility in this respect ; and that, even in the infancy of 
the church, the practice of episcopal visitation universally pre- 
vailed. At first, indeed, each christian church was of so limited 
an extent, that episcopal visitations, in that sense of the term of 
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which I have above spoken, could not be much practised ; for we 
have no certain account of the existence of lesser or parish 
churches dependent on the episcopal or original churches till 
about the middle of the third century,* and then only in some parts 
of the church, The christian body in each city and town formed, 
originally, one church, governed by its bishop and presbytery. 
As yet, there were no presbyters fixed in the surrounding villages, 
and no parish churches had been erected. ‘The people resorted 
from the rural districts to the church of the city, (which we now 
call cathedral,) and there received the sacraments from the hand 
of the bishop, and heard him continually expounding and teaching 
the word of God; and they were visited by the bishop and pres- 
byters, as the inhabitants of each parish are now visited by their 
parochial minister. The visitations of bishops in these ages were 
therefore from ‘* house to house,” because no distinct parish had 
yet been formed within the diocese, and the people constituted 
one flock subject to the bishop and presbytery of the city as their 
immediate pastors. 

But when the parochial system began in the third and fourth 
centuries, a different sort of visitation became necessary. One 
or more presbyters were now fixed permanently in each village 
where there was a sufficient number of Christians ; and they were 
entrusted with the care of the church in that neighbourhood. 
Thus, a lesser church or parish was formed within the greater 
episcopal church, and a portion of the flock became subject to a 
pastor of its own, but still subject to the bishop as chief pastor. 
As such churches were formed, a state of things arose similar to 
that recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, when many churches 
were founded by Paul and Barnabas, and continued subject to 
their jurisdiction and their pastoral care, even after they had been 
provided with their peculiar presbyters. And with this state of 
things corresponding duties revived. We observe that, from 
thenceforward, although the bishops still continued to reside for 
the most part at their cathedral churches, and to perform the 
same offices as before, they also visited periodically those lesser or 
parish churches of which [ have spoken, and not only examined 
the lives and conduct of the clergy, but exercised all the oflices of 
the pastoral care amongst them; never losing sight of the great 
truth, that they were personally entrusted with the care of the 
whole flock of Christ within their jurisdictions. 

Almost as soon as we read of the existence of the lesser pa- 
rishes, we find the bishops engaged in their holy work of visita- 
tion. This practice is indeed adduced by those conversant in 
ecclesiastical antiquities in proof of the existence of such parishes ; 
so that parishes and parochial visitations emerge together from 
the obscurity of early times. Bingham remarks, that “ the 





* Bingham, Antiquities, book ix. c. vi. 
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bishop’s obligation to visit his diocese is a proof” of the antiquity 
of parish churches. ‘‘ For this was a necessary consequent of 
having several churches at a distance under his jurisdiction: such 
as he could not personally attend himself, he was obliged to visit, 
and see that they were provided of a proper incumbent, and that 
every thing was performed in due order. St. Austin and St. 
Basil, who had pretty large dioceses, speak often upon this 
account of their being employed in their visitations. And the 
rule in some places was to visit, ordinarily, once a year ; as appears 
from the council of Tarraco in Spain, which lays this injunction 
on bishops, because it was found by experience, that many 
churches in their dioceses were left destitute and neglected, 
therefore they were obliged to visit them once a year. And if a 
diocese was so large that a bishop could not perform this duty 
annually, that was thought a reasonable cause to divide the dio- 
cese, and lay some part of the burden upon a new bishop; which 
was the reason assigned in the Council of Lugo for dividing the 
large diocese of Gallecia, as has been observed before in speaking 
of the Spanish churches.” * 

Some of the earliest authentic accounts which we possess of 
lesser or parish churches are of the fourth century, when it ap- 
pears that they existed in the Mareotis, a part of Egypt within 
the diocese of Alexandria. An epistle written by certain presby- 
ters and deacons of that district in refutation of the calumnies 
of the Arians, who had accused St. Athanasius of having com- 
mitted several offences in his visitations of the Mareotis, informs 
us that such visitations were then regularly and frequently made. 
“ We testify these things,” they said, “* because we are not far 
distant from the bishop (Athanasius); for we are all with him 
when he visits the Mareotis, and he never journeys alone, but 
always with all of us presbyters and deacons, and many of the 
people. Wherefore, as we have accompanied him in every visita- 
tion, we say this,” &c.+ It is plain, from the above, that the 
visitation of country parishes, or (as it was called) the zeprodeia, 
was an established custom in the time of St. Athanasius; nor is 
there any appearance that it was novel, or that it was regarded as 
any thing more than the ordinary duty of bishops. 

It may be remarked, indeed, that whenever this practice is 
mentioned in early times, it is viewed simply as a matter of duty. 
No particular praises are awarded to bishops for visiting their 
churches, as if it were a sort of work of supererogation, which 
might have been safely or creditably left undone. As far as we 





* Bingham, book ix. ch. 6, sec. 22. 
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can see, the bishop was just as much bound to visit his parishes, 
and to preach the word of God to his people, as the presbyter 
was to visit from house to house, and to administer the sacra- 
ments. ‘The one was just as common, and as much a matter of 
course as the other. We read in the pages of Sulpitius Severus, 
that when St. Martin, bishop of Tours, ‘ came almost in the 
midst of winter to a certain church, according to that annual 
practice of visiting their churches, which is customary with bishops, 
the clergy had prepared for him a lodging in the vestry of the 
church.”* This sufficiently shows what was the custom in France 
in the fourth century; and indeed it may be inferred, from the 
expressions employed by Sulpitius Severus, that it was prevalent 
in all parts of the church. St. John Chrysostom bears testimony 
to the views entertained in the Eastern church on this subject. 
It would seem evident, from his language, that the duty of visita- 
tion was a well-known and universally recognised portion of the 
episcopal office. In commenting on the first chapter of the 
Epistle to Titus, Chrysostom argues, that a bishop ought to 
pay some moderate attention to the state of his health; for, as 
he says, ‘‘ Suppose a man honoured with the episcopal office, and 
entrusted with the government of the whole church; suppose 
him, in addition, to be a good man, and endowed with things 
befitting his sacred office; but let him be continually confined 
to his bed through much infirmity :—of what profit shall such a 
man be? what journey can he perform? what cisitations can 
he make?”} It seems from this as if a bishop was thought use- 
less and unprofitable to the church, if he was unable to visit his 
parish churches; so important was that part of the episcopal duty 
then considered to be. 

If we turn to the writings of St. Augustine, we shall there find 
many instances of the same exercise of pastoral superintendence. 
It may suffice here to notice his diligence in visiting the town of 
Fassala, which was within his diocese of Hippo, but at a consider- 
able distance from the cathedral town, St. Augustine continually 
visited this place, which was quite in the possession of the Dona- 
tists, and, by his arguments and his zeal in preaching the word of 
God, he succeeded in converting almost all the inhabitants; 
when, finding the distance from Hippo too great, he procured a 
bishop to be ordained for Fussala. ‘ Because the same town,” 
he writes in one of his epistles, ‘‘ is forty miles from Hippo, and 
because I seemed to myself too far extended in ruling them, and 





* “Cum ad dicecesim quandam pro solenni consuetudine, sicut episcopis visitare 
ecclesias suas moris est, media feré venisset, mansionem ei in secretario ecclesia 
clerici paraverunt.” —Sulp. Sever. Epist. I. 
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in collecting the remnant of both sexes which were in error, 
(though now no longer threatening but fugitive ;) nor was I suf- 
ficient to exert such diligence as seemed to me ought certainly to 
be employed ; I have taken care that a bishop should be ordained 
and constituted there.”* Such was the system of pastoral vigi- 
lance in those days. If any town in the diocese was infected 
with heresy or schism, the bishop directed his especial care to 
that place, and never ceased until by continual visitations he had 
rescued it from evil doctrines, and united it to the catholic 
church. In the African synods, held during the time of St. Au- 
gustine, it was resolved, that if any bishop neglected his duty of 
labouring for the conversion of schismatics in any quarter of his 
diocese, those places should be subject to the jurisdiction of any 
neighbouring bishop who succeeded in converting them. It was 
felt, in short, that any bishop who did not personally labour in 
this most important branch of the pastoral office, neglected his 
duty, and was therefore deserving of the censure which such a 
regulation implied. 

To revert to the Eastern church. St. Jerome mentions the 
practice of bishops in traversing their dioceses for the purpose of 
administering the rite of confirmation.+ There are several allu- 
sions in the councils and writers of the third and fourth centuries 
to the existence of Chorepiscopi, or rural bishops, and presbyters 
appointed to visit the country churches. The subsequent em- 
ployment of archdeacons and rural deans in the Western church 
on the same duty, was perhaps derived from the hint or sugges- 
tion afforded by this ancient practice.{ But even where there 
were such assistants to the bishops in the inspection of churches, 
the latter did not deem themselves exonerated from the duty of 
personally visiting their flocks, and feeding them with the word 
of God. St, Basil hada great number of chorepiscopi in his exten- 
sive diocese of Caesarea, and yet perhaps no bishop was more dili- 
gent in the visitation of churches. It is obvious, indeed, that no 
deputies, or subordinate officials, can possess the weight and au- 
thority which is attached to the Episcopal station ; and therefore 
the employment of such functionaries can only be desirable as 
affording some relief and assistance to the chief pastors in their 
apostolical work, but by no means as dispensing with the neces- 
sity for their personal labours to the greatest extent which it is 
possible for them to be given. This duty of personal labour in 








* “ Sed quod ab Hippone memoratum castellum millibus quadraginta sejungitur, 
cum in eis regendis, et eorum reliquiis licét exiguis colligendis, quze in utroque sexu 
aberrebant, non minaces ulterius sed fugaces, me viderem latiis quam oportebat ex- 
tendi; nec adhibende sufticerem diligentiz quam certissima ratione adhiberi deber. 
cernebam episcopum ibi ordinandum constituendumque curavi.””—August. Epist. 209e 
Oper, tom ti. col. 777. Ed. Benedict. 

t+ Hieron, adv. Lucifer. c. iv. 
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the ministry of Jesus Christ was universally recognised by bishops 
in the purest ages of the church; nor was the extent of a diocese, 
and the consequent difficulty and trouble of making parochial 
visitations, and engaging in the offices of the ministry, considered 
to afford any dispensation. Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, in the 
fifth century, had no less than eight hundred parishes in his dio- 
cese, and yet he had been so diligent in his labours amongst them, 
that heresy had been entirely expelled from the churches com- 
mitted to his care. “ I have,” said he, “ delivered more than a 
thousand souls from the heresy of Marcion, and having received 
the pastoral care of eight hundred churches, (for Cyrus hath so 
many parishes,) through your prayers no tares have been left in 
them, but all our flock has been delivered from heretical errors.”* 

The canons and councils of the church during the fourth and 
following centuries bear ample testimony to the continuance and 
universal prevalence of the custom of parochial visitation, Even 
during what are called ‘‘ the dark ages,” the bishops were gene- 
rally most diligent in the discharge of this most sacred and apo- 
stolical oflice. The canon law received in the Western churches 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century most positively enjoined 
it, and every bishop whose character was respectable was engaged 
for a considerable portion of every year in the visitation of his 
diocese. This practice did not fall into disuse in the most cor- 
rupt ages, though it had certainly become impaired before the 
Reformation took place. It has unhappily been left for ages of 
more knowledge, to neglect what was practised even in times of 
comparative rudeness and ignorance. I cannot, perhaps, better 
exhibit the doctrine and practice of the Western church during 
the middle ages than by citing the decrees on this subject which 
are found in the ‘* Corpus Juris Canonici,” which was before the 
Reformation, and still continues to be, the fundamental ecclesi- 
astical law of the Church of England, as well as of all the Western 
church, though many parts of it have been disused, and others 
have been repealed by subsequent enactments. 

I commence with the rules on this subject found in the De- 
cretum Gratiant. 

From the council of Toledo. 

The complaints of the people have been brought before the holy 
synod, that there are certain bishops who will not pass through their 
parishes every year to preach or to confirm, who nevertheless require 
that the lodgings which should have been used in their journeys should 
be redeemed at a certain price by those who were bound to provide 
them ; which two-fold infamy of negligence and avarice the holy synod 
have held in great horror. They have therefore decreed that no one 
from henceforward practise such a species of cupidity, and that the 
bishops be more diligent in visiting their flocks. 


* Theodoret. Fpist. 115. ad Leon. Oper. t. ii. p. 986. Ed. Sirmond, 
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Also from the council of Tarragona, cap. viii. 

We have decreed that the order, of ancient custom, be observed, 
and that the dioceses be visited annually by their bishops, and if any 
church be found out of repair, the pastor be required to repair it. Let 
the bishop receive from all the third part, as was known to have been 
appointed by ancient custom. And if any bishop, by reason of ill- 
health, cannot personally visit his churches, let him depute the office of 
visitation to others. 

Whence it is read in the fourth council of Toledo, 

A bishop must go throughout all his dioceses and parishes every year 
to inquire what repairs are needed by each church. But if he be pre- 
vented by sickness, or so involved in other business as to be unable to 
fulfil this duty, he shall send approved presbyters or deacons to inquire 
into the revenues and repairs of churches, and the conduct of the clergy. 

But what bishops should inquire of the clergy in their visitations, 
and what they should teach them, is thus decreed and read in the 
second council of Braga, cap. i. 

It pleased all the bishops (to decree) that the bishops perambulat- 
ing all the churches of their dioceses should examine first of their clergy, 
how they perform the office of baptism and of the eucharist, and how 
they celebrate all the offices in the church; and if they find that all is 
correctly done, let them return thanks to God ; but if the reverse, they 
should instruct those who are ignorant, and by all means enjoin, accord- 
ing to the ancient canons, that the catechumens be purified by exorcism 
before the twenty days of baptism, in which days they should be spe- 
cially instructed in the creed of catechumens, which is, “‘ I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty,” &c. After the bishops, therefore, have 
examined or taught these things to their clergy, let them, on another 
day, assemble the people of the same church, and teach them to avoid 
the errors of idols, and various other crimes, such as homicide, adultery, 
perjury, false witnessing, and other deadly sins, and not to do to others 
what they would not wish to be done to themselves, and to believe in 
the general resurrection, and the day of judgment, in which every 
one shall receive according to his deeds. And thus afterwards let the 
bishop go from that church to another.* 

Likewise from the same council of Toledo, iiii. 

But when a bishop visits his diocese, let him not be burden- 
some to any one by the number (of his attendants), nor ever exceed the 
number of five (the text of the canon law says /ifty, instead of five, but 
the reading is incorrect) in his train, nor have permission to remain 
more than one day at each church.” + 

The above extracts from Gratian’s Decretum represent the 
rules on this subject which were in force in the Western church 
at the time when he compiled that work, ¢. e. about A.D. 1130. 
It is plain that the system of parochial visitation continued at 
this time in full vigour. We shall now pass on to the regula- 
tions contained in the Decretals collected by order of Gregory IX. 
in the following century. 








* Gratiani Decretum, pars ii. causa x. questio i. col. 924. Ed. Paris, 1561. 
+ Ibid. col. 939. 
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From the council of Lateran. 

Whereas the apostle determined that he and his companions should 
be supported by their own hands, that he might deprive the false 
apostles of the opportunity of preaching, and that he might not be 
burdensome to those whom he preached to, it is exceedingly grievous 
that some of the prelates are so oppressive in their procurations, (pro- 
vision, &c. during their visitations,) that their subjects (clergy) are 
sometimes compelled to sell the ornaments of the churches, and the 
provision for a long time is consumed in a short hour. Wherefore we 
enact that archbishops in visiting parishes shall not exceed the number 
of forty or fifty attendants, according to the various wealth of provinces 
and churches ; that bishops shall not exceed twenty or thirty, cardinals, 
twenty-five ; that archdeacons be satisfied with five or seven, and rural 
deans with two horses. Nor let them travel with hounds or hawks, but 
proceed so that they may appear not to seek their own profit, but that 
of Jesus Christ. Nor let them require sumptuous entertainments, but 
receive with thanksgiving whatever is ministered unto them with civility 
and in sufficient quantity.* 


This canon, authorizing bishops to visit their clergy with such 
numerous trains of attendants, imposed a very serious burden 
on the parochial clergy, and was undoubtedly amongst the causes 
which tended in after times to the abolition of the practice. It 
seems to have been founded on an erroneous reading of the canon 
of Toledo, above cited, which empowered bishops to carry with 
them no less than fifty attendants on their parochial visitations, 
whereas the council had fixed the number at fire. It was a mis- 
take, however, which suited the manners of the age, and the 
great opulence of bishops from the time of the emperor Charle- 
magne. Still, however, the canon evinces the continuance of the 
practice of parochial visitation, and the sense which was felt of 
its obligation. 

In another part of the same collection we find the following 
decretal of Pope Innocent III., who flourished in the former 
part of the thirteenth century, and which shows that the right 
of visitation and of receiving procurations, or food and lodging, 
from the clergy, were then considered as essential to the epi- 
scopal office, and that a bishop might visit more than once in the 
year, if he judged it expedient to do so. The decretal was made 
to determine certain doubts which had arisen, whether the bishop 
of Faénza, in commuting the dues payable to him from a church 
in his diocese for a money payment, had lost the right of receiv- 
ing procurations in his visitations. Innocent decided in the 
following terms :— 

We have known that the aforesaid bishop remitted unto the said 


church the dues which he and his predecessors had been accustomed to 
receive therefrom, and determined to impose no further service on it, 





* Decretales Gregorii IX. lib. iii. tit. xxxix. cap. vi. Ed. Paris, 1561. 
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reserving to himself and his church an annual pension of three pounds. 
Because, therefore, procuration is annexed to visitation, and the bishop, 
by virtue of his episcopal jurisdiction which he has there, is bound to 
visit the aforesaid church for the sake of correction; and since that 
which has been imposed from the very foundation of the church, and by 
a general law, should not be regarded as a new burden; we decree that 
the said bishop, when he comes to the same church for the sake of correc- 
tion, receive a moderate procuration twice in the year, but do not pre- 
sume to exact or extort any thing beyond the prescribed pension and 
procurations.” * 

Such was the condition of the ecclesiastical law of the Western 
church in the thirteenth century. The bishops were required to 
visit every parish in their diocese at least once in the year, and 
there to institute a careful examination into the state of the 
church-buildings, the conduct of the clergy, the administration 
of the sacraments, and to instruct the people in the doctrines and 
duties of religion. If the bishop was prevented by sickness, or 
by other more important business, from visiting personally, he 
was authorized to depute presbyters or deacons in his stead; but 
the duty of parochial visitation was not to be left undone. The 
power which was thus given led to the employment of arch- 
deacons as the deputies of bishops in their visitations; and as 
many of the dioceses were large, and many of the bishops, after 
the time of Charlemagne, were engaged in temporal affairs to an 
extent which most seriously interfered with the due performance 
of their spiritual duties, the archdeacons were very frequently 
called on to act for their bishops, or to aid them in visiting their 
dioceses ; and the long continuance of this practice led, in some 
countries, to the establishment of the power of visitation as an 
ordinary jurisdiction im the archdeacons. There is reason to 
believe that in England the archdeacons were invested with this 
jurisdiction not long after the Norman conquest, and the councils 
of the thirteenth century consider them and the rural deans 
to be in possession of it. ‘Their visitations, like those of the 
bishops, were parochial; they went from one church to another, 
in imitation of the chief pastors of the church ; and there is 
reason to suspect that in some dioceses the bishops began to be 
satisfied with the personal visitation of only a portion of their 
parishes in each year. 

1D. P, 
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TABLE TALK. 


I, 

Tuts world, says the sceptic, looking at the starry immensity of 
space, is of too little importance to occupy so much of God’s attention 
and care as the Gospel assigns to it. The celebrated Dr. Chalmers 
has devoted a volume of discourses to the refutation of this position, 
which are full of his usual imagination and eloquence, but which 
constitute, we think, at best a very roundabout way of settling the 
point. For the objection is sufficiently answered by protesting against 
the words “of too little importance.” They might be applicable, 
were the Creator only removed in degree of greatness from His crea- 
tures. But everything that is, is important in truth; and nothing is 
insignificant, except to finite minds, which, unable to comprehend all, 
must dwell on some things to the total or comparative exclusion of 
others. 

However, we would put Dr. Chalmers’s volume into the hands of 
every young person of the upper classes with whose education we 
were concerned, only being careful to guard against one or two 
opinions hazarded by the eloquent writer, and to put in a protest in 
favour of good English. 


II. 
The religious enthusiast is so often in the right, that we need not 
wonder some should think he never can be wrong: so often in the 
wrong, that others are not without excuse for believing he never can 


be right. 
. ITT. 

Johnson observes,—and the observation is perhaps a deeper one than 
his critical remarks generally were,—that Milton has not been able to 
give so distinct a picture of Mirth in L’ Allegro, as he has done of 
Melancholy in Il] Penseroso ; that, whether or not there be joy in the 
melancholy images of the one, there is some melancholy in the mirth 
of the other. Many characters, and those often the most vivacious 
and sparkling, are in this predicament. Their mirth, at its most 
thrilling point, has something about it which might make a thoughtful 
and sensitive man * wish to steal away and weep ;” and, amid all its 
exhilaration, gives a surer pledge of their susceptibility of suffering, 
than of rejoicing. But, if the joy of such partake of the melancholy, 
how sweet is sometimes their sorrow! It is theirs, in an especial 
manner, to make us feel that the world of grief has its shady Elysium, 
as well as its lurid Tartarus ; and, even while we half shrink from the 
doubtful shadow that nestles in the very core of their delights, 

In their deportment, shape, and mien, appear 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place. 
IV. 

The more abstruse, remote, and in every way uncommon the subject 
of discussion may be, so much the more do a numerous class of thinkers 
expatiate on the necessity and sufficiency of commonsense. We think 
they might at least give their vaunted panacea for all error and ill 
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—their great instrument of all good—some name, which, if not more 
dignified, should at least be in such cases a little less incongruous 
than that of common sense. 

But let us examine into this a little more closely. Common sense 
is surely not, what many have thought it, a separate faculty. Is it 
any thing besides the exercise of our faculties on common matters? 
A man with, it may be, no inconsiderable share of judgment on sub- 
jects out of the usual track, refuses to exercise that same judgment on 
the humbler points which his every day circumstances bring before 
him ; and consequently falls into all manner of absurd practical errors. 
Such a man is, in conversational language, said to want common 
sense. A stronger minded man despises the thought of ever acting 
except under the control of his judgment, which therefore directs him 
in small matters as well as in great; and he is held to possess com- 
mon sense. 

What then do people mean, when, on being presented with any of 
the higher matters of philosophical speculation, or, more transcendent 
still, ‘the deep things of the Spirit,” they cry out for the exercise 
of common sense. Possibly they merely wish to recommend well- 
ordered and dispassionate, instead of flighty and heated thought; in 
which case I object only to their way of expressing themselves. But 
too often they have quite another meaning, and a very bad one. By 
the phrase ‘‘ common sense” they intend those deductions and canons, 
at which the judgment has arrived on common matters, and by which 
they would regulate their sentiments and conduct on uncommon ones 
also. The intellectual absurdity of this proceeding might be made 
manifest to the understanding of a child: would that its moral evil 
could be brought home to the conscience of every hard-headed man! 


V. 

In some things Eternity is not merely different from Time, but its 
very opposite. In Time, our joys are too often the causes of our 
sorrows; but, if we extend our view beyond the grave, then our 
sorrows are found the causes of our joys. Life here is only a gradual 
introduction to death ; but there, death is our rapid usher into realms 
of life. Here, almost every thing is better, more kindling to our 
thoughts, and worthier of our affections, than the present ; but there, 
our satisfaction will be that the present is to last for ever. 

Vi. 

We have been led to take a higher view of the place and functions 
of versification, or at least of metre, in poetry, than is common. It 
seems to us, we own, to be not accidental or ornamental, but neces- 
sary ; so that, without it, a man may exercise many gifts suited to 
poetry, but nevertheless does not produce real poetry. In opposition 
to this, many may be ready to appeal to their favourite passages in 
imaginative prose,—say, from Jeremy Taylor, Leighton, or, to come to 





more modern times, from Burke or Coleridge,—passages of which 
they have loved to declare that they possess every attribute of poetry, 
but the accident of verse. Now we maintain that, for want of this 
falsely-called accident, the passages in question differ from poetry 
altogether ; that their general scope and purpose will, on close exami- 
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nation, be found to be unpoetical ; and that, though the imagination 
is exercised in both, and consequently g gives birth to imagery in both, 
yet the whole diction, both in regard to the choice of words and the 
character of the syntax, is such as would offend us in poetry, such 
as we should condemn on the ground of its being prosaic. Should 
this not be the case in one or two particular instances, then we con- 
demn the passage as bad prose. 

A more powerful objection might be brought from the Psalms, and 
other lyrical parts of the Old Testament, which I admit to be poems 
even as we read them in our English version. But then it must be 
remembered that their character is derived from the original, wherein 
they were cast in a mould answering to verse ; and that, having once 
received this character, it must needs survive to some extent in any 
translation making the slightest pretensions to fidelity. Furthermore, 
the Hebrew parallelisms admit of being in great measure preserved 
in translation, and have been so preserv red; so that the poetical parts 
of the Old Testament are presented to the English reader in a form to 
a certain extent metrical. In the same way, the Te Deum, though 
not actually in verse, is cast in a mould equally removed from prose 
composition. 

Metre then, though far from the highest excellence which can 
belong to poetry, is yet its requisite channel ; it determines the com- 
position of an imaginative man as poetry; itis the body of which the 
poetical spirit is the soul. 

This thought, if it be a just one, seems to us capabie of being 
applied to illustrate the most sacred subjects. It is a branch, we 
think, of the great fact, that we have bodies as well as souls; and that 
only when confined, and as it were concentrated in bedies, can our 
souls show forth their being, and act upon others. It appears, indeed, 
to have been imagined by some that this is necessary for all creatures 
and therefore such have ascribed some thing answering to bodies even 
to the holy angels. Certainly, it is to be the everlasting law of human 
kind; since, even after being admitted into an altogether spiritual 
state, we shall not be perfected, till we are clothed with “ spiritual 
bodies.” 

And what we wish to illustrate by our position regarding the neces- 
sity of metre to poetry, is the necessity of a visible Church vand Sacra- 
ments to the spirit of piety. When we assert that necessity, we are 
continually met by declarations that the form is nothing without the 
spirit, and that, so as the latter exists, it matters little if the former be 
absent. But even so is metre nothing without the poetical spirit ; 
and yet, as we have said, without metre that spirit will not act so as 
to produce poetry. And just so in regard to all other things. The 
mind within must pass and be concentrated into something defi- 
nite and outward, in order to manifest itself and come into actual 
operation. Who, in search of another’s affection, would value a 
caress, or even a deed of beneficence, which did not come from the 
heart? Yet, can affection exist without clothing itself in outward acts 
of this sort? Are not they precious to its object, as “ the outward and 
visible signs” of what is within? Or, again, the spirit of courtesy 
may be absent where the etiquettes of society are duly observed ; but 
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who believes in its presence where they are systematically violated ? 
or who imagines that it could be kept in life without them ? 

Most thankful then should we be to Him who came to establish a 
spiritual law in our hearts, that he has himself provided the forms by 
which that law may be manifested ; that he has himself dug the chan- 
nels by which renewed affections may be embanked, and through 
which they may run in distinctness and purity. That they may acci- 
dentally and for a season exist out of those channels is admitted ; but, 
glad as we may be to believe this, it still remains that they are not 
acting as God intended them to act, and that in the long run they will 
dissipate themselves and disappear. 

When the plea of spirituality is brought forward in disparagement 
of divinely appointed forms, it may be well to remember that he who 
was raised up to witness for spirituality—the noble and earnest 
Luther—treated this plea as the argument of the devil, exclaiming 
with characteristic vehemence against the temper, which, continually 
erying, ‘‘ Spirit! spirit! spirit! destroys the while all roads, bridges, 
scaling ladders, and paths, by which the Spirit can enter; namely, 
the visible order established by God in holy baptism, in outward 
forms, and in his own Word.’’* 





ON THE GREEK ARTICLE IN LUKE xviii. 13. 


Ir is within the memory of many now living, that attention has 
been awakened to the extreme defect of our version of the New Testa- 
ment, in the matter of the article; for which, however, we cannot 
blame the translators. They, and their successors for a long while 
after, were so very much more familiar with the Latin, that we cannot 
be surprised that they neglected, almost thought redundant, a part of 
speech which that language had not; and of course this tendency 
would not be corrected by their familiarity with the Vulgate. In 
cases concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, this has been abundantly 
pointed out. But many passages, not of this description, lose all 
their point, and some even their sense, through this defect. I hope 
from time to time to supply the “ Christian Remembrancer” with such 
instances: and at present I refer to Luke xviii. 13. Here the term 
“a sinner” utterly destroys all the point, and very much of the appli- 
cation of the passage. Many Pharisaic persons will call themselves 
such ten times a day. But the Pharisee had exalted himself by 
reckoning himself holy at the expense of the rest of men, whom he 
called sinners. Now the correspondent humiliation of the Publican 
is, that he lowers himself by reckoning himself a sinner in respect of 
the rest of men, whom he considers comparatively holy ; so that he is 
the only individual in that miserable condition: therefore he styles 
himself “ the sinner.” R. 





* See Introduction to Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Eucharistica, a manual which [ 
believe requires little recommendation, but which deserves the very highest. 
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A Charge delivered at his ordinary Visitation in September, 1840, 

by Witu1AM, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Rivingtons. 1840. 
A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln, by Joun, Lord 

Bishop of Lincoln, delivered at the triennial Visitation in 1840. 

Rivingtons. 1840. 

Tue charges delivered by our bishops in their visitations, will here- 
after be of great value in illustrating the ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land. They will supply the only series of authoritative episcopal 
judgments on points of doctrine and discipline for at least a century ; 
they will illustrate the state of feeling and principle amongst the clergy 
and laity; will furnish evidence of the alterations in discipline for the 
better and the worse; and reveal many of those secret springs of 
action which are of inestimable value to him who endeavours to trace 
the real origin of events. They will, in short, fill up a lacuna which 
has been caused by the interruption of the usual system of ecclesiastical 
legislation, in consequence of which we are unable to refer to the 
evidence of authoritative canons and constitutions, which, in former 
ages, supplied so large a mass of authentic and valuable information 
on ecclesiastical affairs. 

The station and the character of the eminent prelates whose names 
have been prefixed to this Notice, render the expression of their senti- 
ments most interesting, not merely to their own clergy, but to every 
member of the Church of England ; and, in the present eventful times, 
every word from such quarters comes with a peculiar emphasis, which 
demands our fixed and anxious attention. We do not recollect ever 
to have perused a charge more fraught with matter of weighty consi- 
deration, or more abounding in wide and comprehensive views of the 
state and prospects of Christianity, than that which our revered Pri- 
mate has lately addressed to his clergy. It seems, if we may be 
permitted to say so, to bear the impress of a mind engaged on higher 
concerns than the temporalities of the Church, and looking to the 
latter only as means, and very subordinate means, to the great ends 
of Christianity,—the salvation of souls, and the glory of God our 
Saviour. While many worthy men are “ careful about many things,” 
and vexing themselves at this and that measure, the venerable chief- 
pastor of our churches contemplates with the calmness of christian 
philosophy, the position, the dangers, and the hopes of the Church of 
England; and from thence expands his view to the destitute state of 
the heathen world, to our duties in relation to it, and to the prospects 
of those ancient churches of the east and west, which have been so 
long separated from our communion. Our earnest recommendation 
would be to every member of our churches, to procure and read this 
most important charge, the publication of which may, in several 
respects, be reckoned amongst “ the signs of the times.” 

The Bishop of Lincoln's charge is everything that might have been 
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anticipated from the wisdom and learning of that excellent prelate. 
It embraces a brief and able survey of the recent measures affecting 
the discipline and the general welfare of the Church, combined with 
clear and discriminative views of our present position with reference 
to political parties and to the State. It discusses with much learning 
the disputed question of tradition ; and, in atone of calm and paternal 
solicitude, urges on the large body of clergy to whom it was addressed, 
a diligent discharge of their sacred duties, and abstinence, as far as 
possible, from the exciting thoughts and strifes of worldly politics. 
We are tempted to quote the following very just and beautiful obser- 
vations on this subject :— 

I am far from thinking that the ministers of religion, because they have dedicated 
themselves to holy things, are therefore precluded from taking a part in the great 
questions of civil policy which divide public opinion, as if they were isolated in this 
respect from the rest of the community, and felt not the same zeal for the honour,— 
the same interest in the temporal prosperity, of their country. But the proper busi- 
ness of a pastor is with his flock: the minister’s proper sphere of action is his parish. 
It is there that his thoughts, his affections, ought to be centered; and if he either 
consults the dignity, or is alive to the responsibilities of his sacred office, or is 
anxious to preserve that spirituality of mind which alone can cause him to take 
delight in the performance of its duties, he will not be found to mingle in political 
strife.—P. 9. 

To this we must subjoin another passage of the charge, because it 
does really convey a most salutary lesson in times like the present, 
when the Church is placed in circumstances which require not only 
decided views, but much calmness, moderation, and forbearance :— 

It has been said, and truly said, that in this country the union of the Church and 
State was not founded on any precise definition of their respective rights ; the limits 
of their respective spheres of action were not exactly marked out. It may be, there- 
fore, that the State, in the exercise of its political omnipotence, has occasionally 
evinced a disposition to encroach upon the province of the Church; and I mean not 
to say, that every indication of such a disposition ought not to be carefully watched. 
But let us not, my Reverend Brethren, indulge in unreasonable jealousies; let us not, 
whenever a measure is proposed affecting the Church, suspect a lurking design to 
violate some essential part of its constitution; especially let us guard against the 
spirit of exaggeration. The union between the Church and State can only be main- 


tained by a mutual friendly understanding.—P. 25. 

There is much in this episcopal admonition which should be laid 
to heart by all classes of Churchmen. It may indeed be difficult to 
follow strictly the line of duty here marked out, and great allowance 
must be made for human infirmities ; but we should be on our guard 
against feelings, perhaps prejudices, which may warp our judgment, 
and should endeavour to base our proceedings, as far as possible, on 
sufficient information, and on convictions derived from personal 
examination. 


The Rochy Island, and other Parables. By Samurt, WILBERFORCE, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Surrey. London. Burns. 1840. Pp. 171. 


Ir has been remarked of the proboscis of the elephant, that, though 
capable of propelling the battering train at the capture of Seringa- 
patam, yet is it so lithe and sensitive as to be able to pick up a pin 
from the floor; and something analogous is the elastic power dis- 
played by the author of the child’s book before us. He can confront 
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the theological acumen of an university by his discourses from its 
pulpit; and yet, with no less skill and tact, descend to win attention 
from young minds, to whom it can scarcely be imputed as a fault that 
they more willingly listen to “ truth severe” when they find it ‘in 
fairy fiction drest.” But the provender for the “lambs of the flock” 
here supplied, is not the mere “stubble” of fancy. The archdeacon’s 
stories are “ parables,’—a name, however wide in its original import, 
now appropriated to one specific sacred sense. Of very dull promise 
must be that young intellect which would not be captivated by such 
a book. There are four apologues, of which we think we like “ The 
Three States” the best: it is very interesting even as a tale, and almost 
rises at times into the vividness of poetry. The secondary meaning 
is sufficiently hidden to try the ability of the reader without being too 
puzzling. Works of this sort naturally remind one of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;” which is in this case often paralleled in some of its best 
qualities, with the desirable omission of its coarse humour and an- 
other blot or two. Indeed, we may well wish that good John Bunyan 
had happily been nurtured in the Church principles which evidently 
suffuse these parables, and the lack of which is the one great defect 
of his racy and ever-popular allegory,—‘“‘a dream, that was not all 
a dream.” 

The archdeacon says that he has tested these little productions by 
their effect on his own children; and it could not be done in a better 
quarter, if they give promise of inheriting the qualities and virtues 
with which the two preceding generations have been endowed. 

The last two narratives in the book are not parables, but expansions 


of incidents in Holy Writ, and equally well executed with the rest. 


The - Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Freperic WILLIAM Fazer, M.A. Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. London. Rivingtons. Small 8vo. Pp. 384. 1840. 

Nor so very many years have elapsed since England was rich in 

living and prolific poets. The season (in bookseller’s phrase) then 

brought forth, year by year, some great work from one or other of 
them, which had been duly trying the patience of expectants by 
sundry premature announcements, and as tantalizing adjournments. 

Of those birds of song, some have winged their way ‘‘ beyond this 

visible diurnal sphere ;’’ and some, yielding to the languor of age, 

or long since driven to other occupations, have ceased to “ breathe 
their divine enchanting ravishment.” Of the race who have suc- 
ceeded them, we cannot say there are any of very decided eminence, 

—none who, were the wreath of the laureate again vacant, would 

keep opinion in suspense, as Scott and Southey did, till the Northern 

minstrel generously promoted the elevation of his brother bard. Not 
that poets are now wanting with us, nor that they are devoid of 
genius ;—for there are many who have given proof that, under more 
encouraging circumstances, they might have equalled their prede- 
cessors in verse; but the times seem adverse to great eflorts in this 
way. The current of popular favour has taken another direction ; so 
that publications of this sort are generally collections of incidental 
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impressions,—brief transcripts of moods of the mind,—and not a 
detailed evolvement of some great absorbing subject to which the 
whole man has devoted himself long and exclusively. Although a 
glance through our present realms of poesy may reveal to us few 
“men of renown,” yet is there much to delight us there, and, among 
other cheering circumstances, one is particularly worth notice. It 
certainly must be considered as a good symptom of the prevailing 
sentiments of the age, that, of its many tm minor poets, a great 
proportion of them have more or less poured forth successful num- 
bers on sacred themes, or at least have mixed up reverential or 
religious allusions with their most spirited strains. This was not 
altogether the road to fame a century ago; nor, unless done with 
sincerity, and chastised by taste and judgment, is it greatly to be 
desired ; but, among the merits of our melodious contemporaries, this 
is one,—that their religious leaning seems to come of hearty good-will, 
and, generally speaking, it is not deformed by impropriety of matter 
or manner. 

The book before us is of the sort adverted to: much of it is written 
with a strong religious tendency of a very distinct character. The 
author himself, by a prefatory sonnet, indicates that ecclesiastical and 
collegiate influences have pitched the key of most of his topics. With 
such, as such, we have no quarrel; they are features which make 
much of his handicraft very picturesque, noticeable, and effective. 
But with much to approve, there is also so much for which abate- 
ment is to be exacted, that we know not whether the volume, on the 
whole, provokes or pleases most. The two sonnets, which respec- 
tively usher us in and out, are no bad types of the whole concern. 
It is impossible to read them without perceiving that the writer has 
great command of language and versification, much skill in awaking 
interest, an eye more than commonly keen in the perception of 
imagery, and that he is gifted with that individuality of expression 
which lifts him well out of the herd of mere imitators, though a 
chime of Wordsworth or of Keble sometimes wafts itself along, 
and the notes of Tennyson are not unheard. But these sonnets 
herald other qualities to be found in the bulk of the work,—a 
vagueness, a scarcely penetrable mysticism, a severance of the golden 
chain of meaning, as well as a wilful departure from the workmanlike 
construction of this arbitrary species of poem, of which we shall have 
more to say hereafter, when we have made more acquaintance with 
the present poet. His merits and demerits run so into extremes,—like 
Jeremiah’s basket of figs, ‘‘ the good figs very good ; and the evil, 
very evil, that cannot be eaten, they are so evil,”—that we are inclined 
to bestow on them more attention than so miscellaneous a collection 
generally commands. 

In a bird’s-eye view of his poems, they may be grouped as religious, 
sentimental, and descriptive. Under the first class may be arranged 
such as are suggested by the services and festivals of the Church, 
direct hymns, and those in which collegiate habitudes are bodied 
forth: we may marshal, under the next head, such as abound in 
personal intimations, and moralized adventures,—as well as the bulk 
of the sonnets : while our third division will sweep in all those which 
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have natural scenery for their staple, or which revel in the em- 
broidery and garniture of fancy : though of course many may as well 
be assorted in either; for their characteristics interpenetrate one an- 
other, and so blend, as to defy exact classification. 

In the religious poems there is much to which all true churchmen’s 
hearts will glowingly respond, and much besides to which no answer- 
ing sympathy can be extended by an immense proportion of our 
readers ; for there are mystical hints and phrases, which, to those 
“who know what is piped or harped,” may indeed have a meaning, 
but not to the uninitiated. We know not whether “ The Senses,”—a 
long rhapsody of some twenty pages,—should be allotted to the sacred 
class; but as there is talk in it of “‘ Christian symbols,” of “ Eden,’’ 
of “‘ outward and inward worlds,” we suppose it must: but it would be 
false to say that we know much more about it than that there is a good 
deal of pleasing portraiture; and that we seem to have wandered 
about one of those ingenious puzzles in a garden, called a maze,— 
going on smoothly, charmed with the flowers and the unseen birds, 
but with no precise knowledge of our whereabout. There is another 
still more lengthy allegory or enigma, called ‘The Mourner’s 
Dream,” which may as well be despatched with the preceding, 
because it seems to profess to inculcate a religious lesson, but, as it is 
equally unintelligible, it does so to as little purpose. It is much 
prettier, as far as its metrical pictures go ; but, if it may be said without 
offence, bears a marvellous family likeness to nonsense verses, taking 
the difference of a dead and living language into consideration. It 
may be our dulness which is in fault, but, under our present con- 
viction, we scruple not to say, that the writing of these, and of such 
as that called “The King’s Bridge,” is no healthy exertion of the 
intellect : they are not devoid of beauty; but what would be thought 
of a great painter, who could waste his pains in the sprawls and 
flourishes of arabesques? It might be exercise for his hand and 
colours ; but if put forth as a serious effort of his skill, he would sink 
from the rank of artist to that of artisan. The frieze of the Galatea 
alone would never have immortalized a Raffaelle. 

Of how much better things we may partake at the hand of Mr. 


Faber, let the following evince. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The days of old were days of might, 
In forms of greatness moulded ; 

And flow’rs of heav’n grew on the earth 
Within the Church unfolded ; 

For grace fell fast as summer dew, 

And saints to giant stature grew. 


But one by one the gifts are gone 
That in the Church resided ; 

And gone the Spirit’s living light, 
That on her walls abided, 

When by our shrines He came to dwell, 

In power and presence visible. 

A blight hath past upon the Church ; 
Her summer hath departed ; 

The chill of age is on her sons,— 
The cold and fearful-hearted ; 

I 
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Aad sad, amid neglect and scorn, 
Our Mother sits and weeps forlorn. 


Narrow and narrower still each year 
The holy circle groweth ; 
And what the end of all shall be 
Nor man nor angel knoweth: 
And so we wait and watch in fear:— 
It may be that the Lord is near !—Pp. 47, 48. 

We could also quote with pleasure “The Holy Angels,” and 
others; but, as this is emphatically the work of a collegian,—of a 
scholar grateful for those peculiar endowments of our ancestors at 
Oxford,—of one not scanty in his admiration of its edifices, groves, and 
hallowed haunts,—of one well estimating its leisure and seclusion, its 
means of erudition and of mental and moral discipline,—nay, of no 
reluctant stickler for the antique dress and observances, and the almost 
monastic rules and restrictions of college life,—in brief, (as this volume 
stamps him,) of a gownsman in heart and soul,—we must give a taste 
of his quality as such, and a taste only, for almost every page relishes 
of the protestant cloister. Out of four sonnets, called, respectively, 
College Chapel, Hall, Garden, and Library, we give the best. 


COLLEGE HALL. 


Still may the spirit of the ancient days 

Rest on our feasts ; nor self-indulgence strive, 
Nor languid softness, to invade the rule, 

Manly, severe, and chaste,—the hardy school 
Wherein our mighty fathers learn’d to raise 
Their souls to Heav’n, and virtue best could thrive. 
They, who have felt how oft the hour is pass’d 

In idle worldly talk, would fain recall 

The brazen Eagle, that in times of yore 

Was wont to stand in each monastic hall ; 

From whence the Word, or some old father’s lore, 
Or Latin hymns, that spoke of sin and death, 
Were gravely read ; and lowly-list’ning faith 

In silence grew, at feast as well as fast.—P. 104. 


Somewhat of Mr. Faber’s treatment of the sonnet requires here to 
be noticed. His mind and ear seem to possess the qualities for 
excelling in it, and there are not less, perhaps, than eighty examples in 
the book ; and yet not one, varied as they are, is, we believe, cast in the 
orthodox mould, and few according to any definite arrangement. It 
was open to him to follow any standard ; but we cannot discover that 
he has enlisted under any, unless he sometimes follows that which a 
high authority has pronounced the worst. 

“ The difficulty (says Mr. Hallam) of finding the necessary rhymes 
in our language has caused most of those who have attempted the 
sonnet to swerve from laws which cannot be transgressed—at-least, to 
the degree they have often dared—without losing the unity for which 
that complex mechanism was contrived. Certainly three quatrains 
of alternate rhymes, succeeded by a couplet, which Drummond, like 
many other English poets, has sometimes given us, is the very worst 
form of the sonnet, even if, in deference to a scanty number of Italian 
precedents, we allow it to pass for a sonnet at all.”’ * 





. ” Introd. to Hist. Literature of xv. xvi. and xvii. centuries, vol. iii. p. 505. 
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Shakspeare formerly worked, as Bowles does among the moderns, by 
this too easy process. Spenser has a singularly well-interlinked plan 
for the first twelve lines, but finishes with a disjointed couplet. 
Milton keeps always strictly to the best legitimate Italian model ; 
and so does Wordsworth very commonly; and his most frequent 
deviation is one which the ear does not very readily detect or revolt 
at,—and that is, by assuming a new rhyme in the midst of the second 
quatrain. Let us again hear Mr. Hallam. 

“The legitimate sonnet consists of two quatrains and two tercets : 
as much skill, to say the least, is required for the management of the 
latter, as of the former. The rhymes of the last six lines are capable 
of many arrangements ; but by far the worst, and also the least com- 
mon in Italy, is that we usually adopt,—the fifth and sixth rhymin 
together, frequently after a full pause, so that the sonnet ends with 
the point of an epigram. The best form, as the Italians hold, is the 
rhyming together of the three uneven and the three even lines; but, 
as our language is less rich in consonant terminations, there can be 
no objection to what has abundant precedents even in theirs—the 
rhyming of the first and fourth, second and fifth, third and sixth lines. 
This, with a break in the sense at the third line, will make a real 
sonnet, which Shakspeare, Milton, Bowles, and Wordsworth, have 
often failed to give us, even where they have given us something good 
instead.” * 

But, if these worthies transgressed the rule, Mr. Faber seems almost 
unaware of any rule at all, save that of being hedged in by the limits 
of fourteen lines, and rests content if his corresponding rhymes be 
not at such a hazy distance as to be absolutely irrecoverable by the 
expectant ear. There is a series of these pseudo-sonnets which we 
must rank among the personal effusions, called ‘“ Memorials of a 
Happy Time,” so good, that we could wish that most of them were 
less dreamy and inexplicable. Though they are attractive from the 
lights of genius which flash through them ; yet a want of wholeness is 
a besetting error in the majority of them, for the writer is as much 
“a chartered libertine” in diverging from the matter he begins upon, 
as he is in abjuring the mechanical form in which they should be 
shaped to constitute a series of real sonnets. ‘The Lesson” will 
exemplify some of these remarks. 


Listen—another strain ! I long had thought 

The scourge austere and stern self-punishment 

To school impatient spirits had been sent ; 

And hop‘d their task would long ere this be wrought. 
Man works in haste ; for speed with him is might: 
In depth and silence God’s great works are laid, 

As in foundation-stones, all dimly bright. 

The world doth know it hath but one brief hour, 

And hurries by while judgment is delay’d ; 

And it is gifted with a fearful power 

Of holding back its own dark day of doom : 

But God keeps shrouded in His ancient gloom, 
Watching things travel to His own vast will :— 

So He works on, and man keeps thwarting still.—P. 69. 





* Introd. to Hist. Literature of xv. xvi. and xvii. centuries, vol. iii, p. 506. 
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How pathetically he can write may be proved from many, where 
— emotions deepen the interest. We consider the following 
ines as very tender and touching. 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS 
AT THE GRAVE OF BISHOP KEN, FROME, SOMERSET, 1839. 


If in the years of my most wand’ring youth 

Some few untended plants have learn’d to flower, 
‘Thine was the mercy, Lord! and thine the power, 
That sow’d and kept alive the seeds of Truth, 
Father and earthly mother I have none ; 

Sweet bride, nor marriage-home, nor children here, 
Nor looks of love—but Thine, my Saviour dear ! 
And my young heart bears ill to live alone. 

So to the wild and weedy grave I come 

Of this meek man of heart, who bore the Cross, 
Hid in a lordly crozier, to his home, 

And for Thy love did count all else but loss. 

Long as my life may be, teach me, like him, 

To follow Thee by pathways lone and dim : 

Better they should be lonely,—better far 

The world should be all dark; so through the night, 
And with fresh tears to multiply the light, 

Mine eyes might see Thy pale and single star. 

Yet, Lord! ’tis hard, when ev’ning shadows come, 
To have no sight or sound of earthly cheer : 

Still, were my faith but strong, Thou wouldst be near ; 
And I in my pure thoughts might find a home ; 
And memory might hear her dead loves breathe, 
Soft as the songs of some shy hidden bird, 

From the low fields or woodlands nightly heard, 
That ev’ning spell which Ken did once bequeath ;— 
Oh, shame on me to fear the Cross should press 
Too hard in chaste and thoughtful loneliness !—P. 190. 


For those who love the descriptive, brightened by gleams of 
romance, and animated by the figure of the author constantly promi- 
nent among the scenes he copies, there is here much to attract them. 
“‘ Heidelberg Castle” is a good deal in the early style of the poet of 
Rydal Mount. “ Oxford in Winter,” and “ Loughrigg,” are also 
favourable instances of a mixture of description and a fanciful reflec- 
tiveness. 

We have derived so much pleasure from the beauties and even 
singularities of this little volume, that we have extracted pretty 
copiously; and certainly have not exhibited much of what we con- 
sider its greatest blemishes; for, strangely enough, they are most 
obvious in the longest and most elaborate endeavours of the author. 
That it will be a popular collection we can hardly fancy: much of 
the ground-work is too deep-thoughted for the shallow, and the 
academic aspect will repel many who look no farther; though more 
serious objections lie to the obscurity of expression, the suddenness of 
transition, the startling inconsequentiality of conclusion, and the 
bewildering tendency to symbolize and mystify, which deform so 
much which is otherwise good. But to hear that it is a favourite 
manual with young hearts of animaginative cast would not surprise us ; 
nor that it should be approved by the meditative and the serious. 
Indeed, we scarcely hesitate to affirm, that, if the author would keep 
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a tighter rein on his discursive fancy, and distrust his facility of com- 
position, he might certainly accomplish something more worthy of 
perennial remembrance. Even now much of the ore stands the 
crucible, and comes forth fine gold, as precious as it is brilliant. 





Two Sermons preached at Greenwich ; one in the Church of St. Mary, 
Jan. 12, 1840, in obedience to the Queen’s Letter, for the Benefit of 
the Incorporated Society for Building Churches ; the other in Tri- 
nity Church, March 25, 1840, before the Lord Bishop of Ro- 
chester, at theConsecration of the Church. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Atpwin Soamss, Vicar of Greenwich, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Greenwich: Richardson. Pp. 38. 

THESE are excellent Sermons, worthy of their interesting and im- 
portant subjects. Mr, Soames writes in a singularly calm and grace- 
ful style, which one rejoices to contrast with the verbosity so prevalent 
in the modern pulpit. His sentiments seem to be precisely those 
which, in spite of much diversity in detail, are spreading over our 
Church, healing its divisions, and comprehending within their sway 
all the intelligent piety of the land. The first, that preached on behalf 
of the Church Building Society, is on the subject of national religion. 
That the idea is not a mere delusion, the practical student of revela- 
tion will easily persuade himself, however little he may be able to 
deal with the difficulties and objections which a perverse ingenuity 
may succeed in starting against it; or however hard he may some- 
times find to bring it before himself or others in the shape of an alto- 
gether consistent theory. Mr. Soames thus excellently disposes of 
all this, in a way which may well content the plain Christian :— 

There is such a thing as national responsibility, national virtue or guilt, over and 
above what belongs to each man’s individual conscience. It may not be very easy 
to develope this idea in plain and accurate terms; but the general language of 
Scripture on this subject, and especially the history of God’s ancient people, the Jews, 
sufficiently prove that, besides the personal duties of each and every man, a nation, 
as a nation, has its duties and responsibilities also; that there is such a thing as 
national righteousness, and national sin—the one “ exalting,’”’ the other being “a 
reproach’ to the people which practises each respectively.—Pp. 6, 7. 

It is to the second Sermon, however, that we wish most to direct 
attention at present, as being an exceedingly beautiful composition, 
and full of just and striking reflections. It was preached at the con- 
secration of Trinity Church, Greenwich, during the Lent of last 
year; and is very appropriate both to the particular occasion, and to 
the penitential season of its delivery. It treats of those elementary 
principles—Repentance and the Remission of Sins ; and opens with a 
cogent argument to prove that we could never have known or ex- 
pected the connexion of these two, by any light except that of divine 
revelation. Mr. Soames appeals to the prevalence of penance, as a 
proof how little the natural man counts on such connexion, and argues 
thus :— 

We may observe, by the way, that if we required any further proof of the assertion, 
that forgiveness of sins upon repentance is not a notion deduced by natural reason, 
but a matter of pure revelation, the very existence of penance in almost all religious 
systems, unenlightened by revelation, or where that light is discoloured by passing 
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through a human medium, would be a strong confirmation of its truth; for there is 
something so contradictory in the character of penance as the procuring cause, and 
repentance as the appointed means, of pardon, that it is hardly conceivable that the 
one should exist where the other is properly understood.-—P. 27. 

Now, this argument seems a good one; and the propositions it con- 
tains are unquestionably true, wherever penance is understood as a 
satisfaction to divine justice. But Mr. Soames speaks here and in 
the preceding context somewhat as if he considered the bare practice 
as incompatible with evangelic illumination. Surely, as our inward 
principles can be developed and manifested only by definite and out- 
ward acts, deeds of bodily mortification may well be regarded as suit- 
able aids to and developements of the sentiment of repentance, without 
which latter, says our author, ‘‘ even the blood of Christ will not save 
us.” And it was in this point of view, not as expiation, but as dis- 
cipline, and again as necessary satisfaction to the Church, warranting 
her to restore to the offender the forfeited blessing of communion, that 
penance was imposed on the early believers, and might be, as far as 
the avowed sentiments of our own Church are concerned, on ourselves, 

The following recommendation of our Church’s penitential and re- 
joicing seasons—her fasts and festivals, is particularly good in itself, 
and as a specimen of Mr. Soames’s style :— 

Well knowing that, from the weakness of human nature, a duty which may be 
equally done at all times is apt never to be done atall, the Church, from primitive 
times, has spread over the whole year her anniversaries of christian events, and her 
special seasons for the performance of christian duties. Thus, though it be a 
christian privilege to “ rejoice evermore” in the mercies of redemption, and St. Paul 
bids us, with rising energy, “rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, Rejoice !” 
yet the Church marks out two particular seasons, at Christmas and Easter," for the spe- 
cial manifestation of christian joy; and in like manner, though repentance be at all 
times a work in season, at all times necessary and indispensable, yet the Church has 
pointed out and marked with adistinguishing name the present season of the year, 
when the duty is more earnestly and repeatedly pressed upon her members by outward 
observances and pulpit exhortations, and when even the calendar reminds us of re- 
pentance.—P. 32. 

We imagine there are few who do not in some sort appreciate the 
festive occasions of Christmas and Easter ; but we are often pained by 
the even avowed indifference, not of the laity, but their guides the 
clergy, in regard to those seasons of rejoicing which the Church “ has 
spread over the whole year.” We sometimes actually hear it said, 
“¢ Supposing we did observe the Saints’ days, only two or three would 
come to Church.” That is to say, to make it worti our while, we 
must have, not a congregation, (of which we may make ourselves sure, ) 
but a crowd! The united prayers of two or three have no value in our 
eyes, albeit their effect is to make Christ mystically present! Some 
occupation of our own devising is a better employment of our time, 
than securing that presence, unless great numbers secure it along with 
us! Why, in populous towns, the clergy can often make a con- 
gregation alone; and what right have they to complain of the 
apathy of the laity, if they show no love for the sanctuary them- 
selves? Then again, however few, say only a few old women, are 








* Has the Church shown the least disp »sition to exalt Christmas or Easter over 
the Ascension-day and the Feast of Pentecost? Does she not seem to consider them 
all four as equal in dignity, bringing before us as they do the four great constituents 
of the work of redemption ? 
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disposed to join them, ought they to esteem it other than a great 
privilege to assist in building up God’s little flock in high and fre- 

uent devotion, although that is a work of which the world at large 
will take little notice, while it smiles on their more visible and bustling 
exertions? Once more, granting that the present generation is, on 
the whole, irreclaimable on this matter, (a fact of which no man has 
a right to feel sure till he has perseveringly, and with his best efforts, 
tried the experiment ;*) have not our parochial clergy the rising one 
in their hands? Surely a little loving care to pons, A the principle 
of a holiday to the children of our schools, and, when practicable, to 
make it a day of some little pleasure to them, might, by the blessing 
of God, be rendered very instrumental in rearing up a generation of 
Christians of more catholic and devotional sentiments than the present. 
But we purpose shortly allowing ourselves scope for a full discussion 
of this subject; and in the mean time take leave of Mr. Soames, 
thanking him for his two excellent sermons. 


The Spirit of the Church of Rome, its Principles, and Practices, as 
exhibited in History. By Tuomas Steruen. London: R. 
Hastings. Pp. 332. 

WE trust our Church and land, are, by the blessing of Heaven, 
never again to be entangled in the Romish errors from which God 
has so graciously delivered them. But, while we hope to continue 
zealous Protestants, we must always regard the publication and ready 
reception by so many of books like that before us, as a great 
calamity. Gross as are the corruptions of Rome, it is not by railing, 
but by scriptural and sound argument, and the voice of christian love, 
that they are to be met. To gather together all the traits of grace and 
goodness that may be met with from the foundation of Christendom to 
the time of the Reformation, as the author of ‘* Mores Catholici” has 
done, is a most preposterous argument in favour of Romanism. And 
equally preposterous, as an argument against it, is the much more 
debasing work of raking up all the crimes of the same period, and 
casting them in the face of our brethren. We should say the same, 
we think, had Mr, Stephen shown as profound learning in executing 
his task, as he has displayed gross ignorance. Even after all the 
erudition that has been brought to bear on the question, he has no 
doubt a right, if he please, to consider the Albigenses and Waldenses 
as precisely the same, and as being most orthodox anticipators of 
protestant doctrine; but then he ought to give his reasons, and answer 
the arguments which have, in the judgment of some, settled the 
question the other way. But he probably is altogether unconscious 
of their existence. 





* The love of week-day meetings among dissenters and a large class of churchmen, 
does not look as if the cause of the church’s sobering and soothing yearly round of 
holidays were at al} hopeless. 
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The Better Prospects of the Church. A Charge to the Clergy of 


the Archdeaconry of Lewes. By Juiius Cuarves Hare, M.A. 

London: Parker. 1840. Pp. 92. 

FruitFut as the by-gone year has been in interesting charges, we 
know of none that have been delivered in the course of it with greater 
claims on our attention than that now before us. It is seldom, indeed, 
that Archdeacon Hare comes in any way before the public, without 
somehow manifesting his peculiar powers, and the exceeding amiability 
and kindly temper of his mind. The present charge—the first he has 
delivered since his elevation to the important office he now holds—is 
no exception to this rule; indeed, among all his works, we know of 
none with which we are better pleased. It is full of churchly senti- 
ment of the highest and purest character; and this we are bold to say, 
though we should feel loath to guarantee our perfect agreement with 
its author as to particular developments and preservatives of such 
sentiment. 

One of the most interesting subjects handled by Archdeacon Hare 
is that of Ecclesiastical Architecture; the present reviving taste for 
which seems to us both the symbol and earnest of a revival of so much 
else that is more momentous. His remarks on the unsightliness of 
pews, both in a moral and an artistical point of view, are just and 
striking: but we must say that the simile we are about to ‘quote, 
lively and truthful as it is, should not have been made, nor the sentence 
to which it belongs pronounced, from within the altar rails. “ When 
one enters a church on a week-day, and sees the strange fashion in 
which the floor is partitioned out into large, shapeless, lidless boxes, 
one is involuntarily reminded of one of the ugliest objects on the face 
of the earth,—Smithfield market when empty.” 

However, the Archdeacon’s views of the seemly in church architec- 
ture and fittings are so in accordance with our own, and we so greatly 
rejoice in hearing his voice uplifted in their favour, that we will not 
be critical, but will thank him most cordially for bestowing his atten- 
tion on matters which so few in dignified situations have hitherto 
condescended to notice. In particular are we delighted with his 
indignant protest against the too frequent practice of placing the 
pulpit before the altar. Those who feel tempted to adopt so very 
irreverent an arrangement of their churches, would do well to con- 
sider how far the inconveniences which they think would arise from a 
more modest and orthodox one, are really commensurate with the bad 
moral tone, and the ill-proportioned estimate of the different parts of 
Divine service, which the other almost necessarily engenders. In par- 
ticular, those who are choosing a design for a new church, ought to 
consider whatever plan renders this unhappy arrangement necessary, 
as ipso facto ineligible. And if there be any of the clergy whose 
own love of preaching may have led them to sanction and adopt it, 
let them read and weigh well the following beautiful warning given 
them by Archdeacon Hare against its evils: — 

This is the broad distinction between a church and a dissenting meeting-house : 
a church is a house of prayer; a meeting-house is a house of preaching. In pro- 


portion, too, as our clergy approach to the confines of the dissenting doctrines, they 
are, in like manner, apt to raise preaching to an exclusive prominence; and hence, 
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in the arrangements of their churches, they deem the position of the pulpit the main 
point to be considered. Thus I have seen it placed at times most ostentatiously and 
indecorously in the very centre, immediately before the Lord’s table, almost entirely 
excluding that table from the sight of the people; as though the mysteries of 
religion were still to be hidden from the multitude; as though the chief object 
of our commission were to keep people dangling in the outer court of the intellect ; 
as though the great end of preaching were not a living communion with Christ. 
This thrusting forward of the pulpit has, indeed, a symbolical meaning, showing how 
the intellect, which ought to guide, and lead, and open the way to Christ, will often 
bar us out from Him. But as we desire that the intellect should resume its rightful 
office in the Church, so let us take care that the preacher do not hide the Lord’s 
table even from the outward eye, but stand aside while he invites the people to it."—P. 21. 

Our author, while he is all alive to the importance of getting the 
laity to feel that they are members of the christian body, and owe it 
a debt of active and loving service, seems to be well aware of the 
difficulties connected with lay cooperation in the pastoral care. They 
lead him to the following conclusion, expressive of a holy wish exist- 
ing now, we trust, in too many christian hearts to remain long un- 
gratified :— 

At all events we may learn this lesson, how desirable it is that there should be an 
order of deacons in the Church, who should not consist solely of the candidates for 
the priesthood, but the chief part of whom should devote themselves permanently, 
according to the practice of the'early ages, to some of the lower ministerial offices. 
This class might embrace our parochial schoolmasters. Hereby our Church would 
be relieved from one of its most injurious deficiencies ; inasmuch as a sphere of action 
would be opened for those members of the poorer classes, who, feeling spiritual 
stirrings and intelligence, are now foreclosed from exerting them.—Pp. 23, 24. 

This strikes us as not more pregnant than practical; and should 
any treat it as of little consequence, we would remind them from what 
necessities the order of Deacons at first arose ;+ and how complacently 
and contentedly many of our best clergy are doing that which the 
Apostles refused to do, “leaving the word of God,”—leaving all deep 
and meditative study, and, by uecessary consequence, all rich and 
genial ministration thereof,—leaving that attendance at the altar and 
upon prayer to which they are consecrated and pledged, in order to 
“serve tables.” 

We have already declined pledging ourselves to every thing in 
Archdeacon Hare’s charge; but we warmly recommend it, and think 
we can hardly have failed to enhance its attractions to the readers 
of this number of the Christian Remembrancer, when we tell them 
that it is full of Bishop Otter, his apostolic character, and christian 
graces. 


Miscellaneous Verses. By Str Francis Hastinas Doyte, Bart. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 12mo. 


We are indeed pleased to see our aristocracy so employed ; for, 
“miscellaneous” as are the subjects, they are all generous in senti- 





* We have often been pained by the practice in question; but we trust it is not so 
common everywhere, as the following circumstance indicates it to be somewhere. 
We have just heard of a book, entitled “The Interpreter’s House,” the aim of which 
is to instruct children in the details of our public worship, and which is in the 
catechetical form. In answer to the question, “ Where is the pulpit?” the cate- 
chumen is instructed to say, ‘* Just before the altar! ” 

t We are aware it has been doubted, but it does not seem to us with much reason, 
that the order dates from the appointment of Stephen and his coadjutors. 
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ment, classical in style, and pure in religious principle. They are 
altogether a good sign of the times, for they are the natural effusions 
of a poetic vein;—and to be natural, is certainly one essential element 
of excellence in poetry, as in other things. The wrongs of the Poles, 
and the disappointment of the Cavaliers in the profligate son of their 
martyred king, alike call forth the sympathies of Sir Francis Doyle. 
Nor, like another Pindar, does he disdain to sing the glories of the 
race. The poem on the ‘ Doncaster St. Leger” is a very happy and 
humorous sketch of an important feature in Yorkshire life. But he 
can be serious and reverent too, as witness the following beautiful 
stanzas. 


The Cross to save is as divine, 
The Spirit sword to quell, 

As when, of old, its primal sign 
Silenc’d unresting Hell. 


Martyrs and saints, a rev’rend train, 
Gleams yet of glory cast; 


Have we another Creed to make ? 
Another God to raise, 

Out of the phantom forms, which shake 
These melancholy days? 


Better to join the quiet dead, 
‘Than aimlessly live on, 


With rayless heavens over head, 
And faith for ever gone. 


Let not the drunken pride of will, 
In logic’s glitt’ring fence, 

Entice thee to the ranks of ill, 
Against thy holier sense. 


Oh! sever not the golden chain 
That links thee to the past. 


Pray with meek heart and tearful eye, 
Fixing the inner mind 

Upon that noble company, 
Who live in light behind. 





Still to the man of humble knee, 
For human fear and grief, 

The Church’s old and mystic tree 
Has healing on its leat. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 
By Samvuer Wi.perrorce, M.A., at his Primary Visitation, 
in September and October, 1840: and published at their request. 
London: Burns. Pp. 38. 

We have here another archidiaconal charge, proceeding from one well 
qualified to apprehend and to discharge the duties of his office. It is 
marked by the same union of clear statement, sound reasoning, and 
vigorous expression, which has already earned the writer a high place 
among the orators and authors of the day. The Archdeacon com- 
mences by tracing the rise of the jurisdiction of his office, and defines 
its limits in accordance with the canons, somewhat more widely, 
perhaps, than popular opinion would have drawn them. 

The office of archdeacon may be traced back as far as the third century. Not that he 
filled then exactly the same place that he does now: his duties at that time seem to 
have been principally to assist the bishop at the altar, to direct the deacons and others 
in their several duties, to attend the bishops at ordinations, and aid in the management 
of the revenues of the see. Jurisdiction, therefore, strictly speaking, he at this time 
had none. This grew up by degrees, and from the necessity of the times; for when, 
in the year 360, it was ordained by the council of Laodicea, that no more chorepiscopi 
should be placed in country parishes, the additional labour of inspection thrown 
thereby upon the bishop (moderate as were the limits of those dioceses when com- 
pared with ours) led to a portion of his authority being of necessity deputed to his 
archdeacon. Still, for a period, his charge reached no further than to inquiry and 
inspection ; he had no special district committed to his care, but carried out the 
bishop’s power throughout his diocese. By insensible gradations.and repeated grants 


of needful authority, jurisdiction grew out of the simple right of inquiry; and soon 
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after the Norman Conquest, when by the constitutions of Clarendon the bishops were 
bound to a personal attendance on the royal councils, and so were of necessity a 
longer time absent from their dioceses, these were divided into separate districts, and 
committed to several archdeacons. The office, therefore, though now a substantial 
jurisdiction, (the archdeacon being himself an ordinary, and not simply acting as the 
vicar-general by the bishop’s delegated power,) is clearly an emanation from the 
episcopal authority; and its use is to carry out into the detail of cases the bishop's 
office and care ;—not regarding merely the fabric of the church, or its external pos- 
sessions and endowments alone,—but taking cognizance of persons as well as things; 
and bearing on all points, which are not of necessity limited to the episcopate, its 
portion of the bishop’s spiritual charge. 

On this head the old canons of the church are plain and express.“ The archdeacon 
shall inquire,” say they, “whether any thing is to be corrected in the parishes he 
visits, whether as to things or persons.” “ He shall enforce on his parochial clergy 
the teaching to their flocks the words of the form of baptism.” ‘ He is to know,” 
says the canon law, “ that to him, after the bishop, belongs all the care of the clergy 
(both of those in cities and those in country parishes), as it respects their mode of life, 
their honour, the repairing of their churches, their doctrine and diligence ; and he 
must render an account of all delinquents before God.” ‘To the same effect speaks 
the “« Reformatio Legum,” with a strength of language which must be injured by 
translation. ‘ Archidiaconus sit proximus post episcopum et ejus vicarium minister 
Domini. Sit presbyter, et in perpetuis excubiis, ut qui in functionibus sunt inferi- 
oribus diligenter suum officium faciant. Sint itaque oculi episcopi. In archiadia- 
conatu resideant, concionentur, pascant, visiient.... omnes populi querelas, omnes 
offensiones, omnes inferiorum ministrorum errores, omnem denique actionum suarum 
seriem episcopo deferet: ut per eum, tanquam per oculi organum, quid recte, quid 
secus, per universam dicecesin geratur, episcopus videat.”—Pp. 4, 6. 

In calling on the clergy to cooperate with him in carrying out the 
duties of his office, he is led to some just and powerful remarks on the 
necessity and want of union in the ministers of the English church. 
We have often deplored this weak point in the working of our esta- 
blishment. Dioceses, and even deaneries, tuo large to admit of being 
a bond of general intercourse ; rural deaneries fallen into abeyance ; 
and the archidiaconal visitations rare and little valued; all left the 
clergy without common rallying points, whence they might derive 
mutual encouragement and advice, and return to their work, strong in 
the animating feeling, ‘“‘ we aremany.” Perhaps the breaking up of 
overgrown parishes into districts, connected still with the mother 
church,—cases which still supply some of the most remarkable proofs 
that union is strength,—was one of the first means of opening men’s 
eyes to the prevailing weakness, which Archdeacon Wilberforce thus 
describes :— 

Perhaps one of the main causes of want of strength within the Church of England, 
at this time, is the want of concert, combination, and therefore of strict union between 
her clergy. We act separately in our parishes—we grow to act as units on society : 
the man, therefore, and not the system, is brought to bear upon the various hinder- 
ances we meet with. Meanwhile, the necessary love of our own plans—peculiar modes 
of viewing truth—the apparently paramount importance of that part of the truth which 
we are most apt to contemplate ; ail this tends to develope a selfish standard, to lower 
our estimate of unity, and to sever us from our brethren. Then come suspicious 
thoughts of all who do but express the same truth in different modes of speech; then 
shyness of combined action, which is soon observed, imitated, and exaggerated by our 
flocks; and so the compact phalanx of the Church, which in her union would be 
** terrible as an army with banners,” is broken up into a mixed and disordered multi- 
tude, and is in danger of becoming the helpless prey of the first vigorous and combined 
assault of her beleaguering enemies.—P. 9. 

Ve trust that the restoration of rural synods, with the greater fie- 
quency of visitations, together with other causes now in operation, 
such as the spread of charitable societies, will tend to knit more closely 
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the ties of clerical intercourse. Differences will then be rubbed away, 
or at least lose their points, by mutual attrition ; plans of usefulness 
will extend from one to the other, and a wide step will be taken 
towards catholicity of doctrine as well as catholicity of feeling. 

We will not follow the Archdeacon through his valuable remarks 
on what may be termed the ecclesiastical politics of the day,—church 
rates, rating of tithes, the ecclesiastical bills, &c., as, ably though they 
are treated, they are not the distinctive features of this charge. On 
the subject of the ecclesiastical commission, however, we cannot resist 
quoting his opinion with unqualified approbation :— 


First in order of importance come the long-delayed enactments affecting the 
cathedral bodies, which have sprung from the recommendations of the ecclesiastical 
commission. Whatever may have been, my reverend brethren, in time past, our 
feelings and persuasions on this subject, whether we have been of their number who 
have conscientiously and firmly opposed the changes which have been in part effected, 
or whether we have looked on them with favour, we must alike remember that they 
have now become the law, and that we are hereby placed in new relations to them. 
We may have thought that, in such a confiscation of reserved means, the impatient 
temper of our age was eminently manifest ; and we may therefore have earnestly and 
warmly (none of us, I trust, have treated such a matter jestingly or scoffingly) borne 
our testimony against it. We may, on the other hand, have been so possessed with a 
supreme sense of the need of increasing our parochial endowments, that, believing it a 
lawful thing to do so, we have been willing to diminish these means and rewards of 
a more learned and regular piety, for the sake of endowing destitute parishes. 

But whatever were our views while the matter was at issue, now that it is settled we 
can have but one object ; and that is to lessen the evils, and secure the advantages of 
the new system on which we are entered. The first step to this is to let all difference 
of feeling between churchmen die away with the division of judgment from which it 
sprung. And this we cannot do unless we are ready to give ample credit to the pure 
and single motives of those with whom these measures had their origin. Nor can any 
one reasonably doubt that an earnest zeal for the spread of true religion, and the 
welfare of the Church of Christ amongst us, animated the two distinguished prelates 
who have throughout stood foremost in this cause; while other circumstances have 
clearly shown, that amidst all the perplexities of office, the aim of the eminent minister 
under whom the commission was begun, pointed no less singly to the strengthening 
of the Church. By such a hearty union amongst ourselves we may best hope to secure 
the benefits at which this measure aimed. If the cathedral-property was sacrificed, 
not so much for the good it could itself effect, as to manifest the strong persuasion of 
the sacred order, that church-extension was, above all things, needful,—let us not, 
now that the sacrifice has been made, omit to press upon the nation, by every lawful 
effort, the absolute necessity of this provision.—Pp. 20—22. 

The subject to which the last, and perhaps the best, pages of this 
charge are devoted, is that deadly leaven, which, under the double 
form of chartism and socialism, is working widely in the uneducated 
and half-educated masses of our population. There is much matter 
here for melancholy foreboding. It is vain to say that these systems 
are self-contradictory follies which must fall by their own unsupported 
weight. Perhaps they may; but they will have done their work. 
They will have effected a revolution in the hereditary opinions of men, 
which, though, philosophically speaking, they are little better than 
prejudices, are yet in no small degree the cement of society. An un- 
defined feeling of reverence for the Bible and the Sabbath, even in 
those who neither read the one nor improve the other, an instinctive 
respect for the monarchy, titles, birth, and laws, are all parts of the 
English character, and contribute,—who shall say how much ?—to 
the well-being of the nation; take these away, and there will be a 
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crumbling of the lower tiers, the very foundation of society, and a 
consequent sinking of the whole fabric, even should nothing inflam- 
mable be disengaged in the process, the explosion of which might 
rend the edifice asunder. This is the work which is now going on; 
and if, as it appears, it is too late to stay it, it becomes a deeply im- 
portant problem how to remedy the damage. How may society be 
held together, when the old bands are corroded and gone? Mere 
intellectual education will not do it; it creates cravings, but does not 
satisfy them. It is the feelings, not the reason, by which men hang 
together. They need something to admire, to reverence, to love. They 
must have something belonging to all, and yet, above all, something 
to which the greatest must bow, and in which the humblest may re- 
joice; something round which the affections of each may twine, till 
they meet and interlace each other in a thousand knots, the complica- 
tions of mutual charity and with fellowship Happy wi!l it be for our 
country, if through the blessing of God on the scriptural teaching of 
her clergy and her schools, she should find such a bond in her church. 
But let us hear Archdeacon Wilberforce :— 


It is of no use to rail against the spirit of the times in which God has cast our lot: 
our business is to mould and sanctify it; and this we may do, if we bring the influence 
of the church to bear upon it. For even in its worst forms we may commonly find 
that what is called the spirit ofthe age rests upon some real want of man and society— 
upon some want which the church can and ought to satisfy, and which is turned to 
evil through the absence of this its lawful satisfaction. 

Thus, for instance, at this moment two causes mainly lie at the root of all those 
convulsions by which the peace and order of society are threatened—the unequal dis- 
tribution of property, and the want of a common bond of unity. Now, both of these 
undoubtedly are the result of a highly unnatural, and, in many respects, diseased state 
of society ; and the craving for their redress is not in itself evil. It becomes evil only 
when it seeks the mocking, selfish world as its redressor; instead of seeking, as it 
ought to, the power of Christ’s church. 

For, take for a moment the second of these causes: is it not true that there is a 
great and widening separation in this land between the various classes of society, and 
even between man and man? Thus the bonds which of old held the high and low of 
English society together are melting away. Where, for instance, amongst our vast 
manufacturing population, are the old bonds of mutual affection and respect—of 
national care on the one side, and generous trust upon the other—by which the pea- 
santry and gentry were united? And this poison cannot be anywhere present in the 
circulation of the body politic, without reaching, more or less, to every part—it creeps 
on to the trading classes, to the shopkeeping classes, and thence even to rural dis- 
tricts. This change is passing upon the very conditions of social life in England ; 
and at the same moment, and from the action of the same causes, the straiter bonds of 
family life and subjection are wearing out ; children are becoming more independent, 
and brethren therefore more disunited. And yet men are so constituted as to crave 
after union and cooperation: in the bitterness of spirit, therefore, which waits on this 
increasing separation, they look around for some new bonds which may replace the 
old. It seems to them that religion has been hitherto one of their dividers ; for they 
have known her only in the multitude of sects; and so they turn from her, and vainly 
hope to find in common interests, and the jugglery of sensual promises, a cement 
strong enough to hold together their pretended social system. Now, how are such 
men to be met? Not by railing against their desire of combination, for this rests on 
a true longing of man’s heart—it is the ery of their souls against the misery around 
them; but by showing them that the church is this healer of division ; that in her 
unity, and in it alone, the selfish, jarring hearts of men may be indeed charmed to 
concord. My reverend brethren, there is at this moment a special call upon us to 
believe and act upon this truth; to proclaim it fearlessly, that division is not of Christ ; 
to teach in all our parishes, and carry out the truth in all our plans, that in the church 
is the secret of unity for which men's hearts are thirsting. What were it not to do 
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for England, to bring these healing powers to bear upon our torn and disaffected mul- 
titudes? to bring our great cities, with all their busy swarming life, to bow down in 
the fellowship of a true faith before the altar of a common Redeemer? 

And so of the other great cause of separation. No reasonable man can doubt that 
the idolatry of property is, at this time, one of our prime national sins. And has not 
God so ordered things, that rich and mighty nations, when they do become entangled 
in this idol-worship, shall become also His avengers on themselves ; that the careless 
selfish rich shall become the prey of the untrained violent needy ; that the feebleness 
of all human institutions, when they rest not upon God's word, shall, sooner or more 
late, be thoroughly proclaimed by all the horrors and agonies which wait on civil 
strife ? 

And what is the only redressor of this evil? Not the somewhat unpalatable truths 
of political economy, nor the iron sinews of a proclaimed necessity, which must always 
sound as a taunt in the sufferer’s ear. When did these ever allay such tumults? No, 
my reverend brethren ; Christ’s Church, and it alone, can heal these evils. She who 
can stand between these two classes; who can bind both in a common unity ; who 
can teach the rich man that all he has are talents; that man must hang on man; 
that the sin, aye, and the robbery, begins with him, if he uses for himself what was 
but lent to him to use for others ; who can tell the poor man that he is God’s pen- 
sioner, and the rich that he is God’s almoner; who can show to the one the fearful 
danger of wealth, and to the other the dignity and blessedness of christian poverty ; 
who can teach both that it is “God who hath tempered the body together, having 
given more abundant honour to that part which lacked, that there should be no schism 
in the body, but that the members should have the same care one for another.’ 

This work, my reverend brethren, we must do, or our land is lost. I will not 
scruple to say, that I believe we have not done it hitherto enough. We have not 
enough enforced upon the rich the conditions upon which they hold their riches. We 
have allowed small alms to multiply ; we have not claimed, and therefore not received, 
those full offerings with which the church ought to equalise the inequalities of poverty 
and wealth. Hence have sprung many of our troubles; we have ourselves in the 
minds of the ignorant become identified with the idol-worshippers of property, because 
we have not openly rebuked them. Yet here, too, our nation’s hope is in our efforts. 
Even as a mere political institution, the English clergy, standing as they do between 
allranks, binding together in the equality of the common priesthood the sons of the 
highest noble and of the meanest peasant, have an equalising power which no other 
body can have. But this is far from all. When we stand up in the truth and reality 
of Christ’s gospel, we wield ‘the powers of the world to come.” We can, in our 
Master’s name, rebuke Satan, and cast him out. Only let us go in faith and in hu- 
mility about our task, and we must prosper. Opportunities are everywhere around 
us. We may lay the foundation with the young; by educating children not in the 
frothy shewiness of superficial attainments, nor in the fickle fervour of excited 
religious sympathies, but in the deep and ennobling truths of God’s word; in the 
certain training of His church; by working principles into their hearts, and habits 
into their lives:—we may go on to their elders; we may charm to rest their angry 
passions with the blessed message of the everlasting gospel ; and teach them to turn 
their eyes aside from an irritating gaze upon the sufferings of this life, by teaching 
them indeed to know and prize their place within the church amongst the saints of 
God.—Pp. 82, 37. 

With this long but admirable extract we close our notice, express- 
ing our fervent hopes that the primary visitation which occasioned the 
charge before us, may be the commencement of a career of extensive 
usefulness. 


Rural Life in England. By Witt1am Howirr. London: Long- 
man & Co. 8vo. 


We have been puzzled by this book in no small degree. A subject 
so engaging, to be treated of by a professed admirer of nature in that 
quiet and domestic character in which she has revealed herself in our 
native isle,—all this seemed very promising. The preface, however, 
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rather awoke our suspicions ; for why should the author assure us 
that “*he had striven not so much for wealth as for an independent 
spirit and a pure conscience,” unless there had been some so sceptical 
as to doubt this fact? Nevertheless we proceeded in hope, though 
sometimes staggered by such a passage as the following, not altogether 
in the purest taste. “ Is it not sweet, where, on some sequestered stile, 
sit two happy lovers? or where they stray along some twilight path, 
and the woodbine and wild rose are drooping their flowery boughs 
over them, while earth and heaven, supremely lovely in themselves, 
take new and divine hues from their own passionate spirits?” This, 
by the way, forms part of the description of a Sunday in the country! 
Still we preserved our patience. To be sure it rather surprised us to 
find the ** comfort of a daily newspaper” put forward as the charac- 
teristic enjoyment of the country gentleman. It seemed strange, too, 
that a professed admirer of rural sports and occupations should be 
the person to sneer at what may be called the national amusement of 
hunting ; should apologize for poachers as “ following a strong natural 
instinct ;” and should break forth into a eulogy upon America, where 
“there is no fear of game laws, and no obstructions of monopoly.” 
It was in vain that we stumbled on a chapter to set against all this, 
~—e deep expressions of affection for our ancient parish churches, 
and supplicating “blessings on those old grey fabrics that stand on 
many a hill and in many a lowly hollow all over this beloved country.” 
Our suspicions were only the more increased. Here were manifestly 
words without ideas, sentiment without feeling. We were convinced 
that the author could not be sincere ; and we began to apprehend that, 
in spite of his own account of himself, he was one of those hirelings 
who was not only corrupting the national taste by vapid sentimenta- 
lity ; but that, under the assumed mask of an admirer of our land, as 
well in its physical as its moral condition, he had his own secret pur- 
poses to serve. We determined to inquire more about this William 
Howitt ; and, after some labour, (forthe name of the book was care- 
fully suppressed in the list of his works appended to the volume before’ 
us,) discovered that he was also the author of a certain treatise deno- 
minated “ A popular History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations.” 
We could not rest till we procured the book. And now the whole 
mystery was cleared up. Here we found the principles of the man : 
before we had been reading the manufacturer of goods for the market. 
In the latter character he could invoke “ blessings” on the Church. 
Hear now his curse. 

“ Such was the formation of the Church of England! such it re- 
mains to the present hour! After such an origin, can any one 
wonder that it needs reform? . . . While all around it has been pro- 
gressing in knowledge and better understanding of the rights of con- 
science, and the true nature of Christianity, here has this eldest 
daughter of popery been standing still in body, covered with all her 
deformities, with the mark of the beast blazing upon her forehead, and 
the filthy rags of cast-off popery fluttering about her ; and while every 
clearer eye has been regarding this patchwork progeny of priestcraft 
and barbarism with mingled wonder, ridicule, and abhorrence, she 
has been hugging herself with the fond idea that she was the queen of 
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beauty, and the perfection of holiness! While the civilized world 
has been moving about her, casting off the mind, the manners, and 
the harsh tenets of feudal rudeness, she has lain coiled up in the 
bright face of advancing day, like some huge slimy dragon cast up 
by the sea of ages, in the midst of a stirring and refined city; and 
has only exhibited signs of life by waving her huge scaled tail, in 
menace of her foes, and by stretching out her ten-taloned pans to de- 
vour a tenth of the land. Can such a monster longer encumber the 
soil of England? As soon might we expect St. George to come 
leading his dragon into London, or St. Dunstan present the devil, 
pinned in his fiery tongs, at the door of Lambeth Palace.” 

This is real “ cordiloquy,” (to use the quaint term of old Fuller.) 
For ourselves we only beg that Mr. Howitt will continue to write in 
this strain. We honour sincerity, but we do abominate the hypocrite 
with a most religious horror. Whatever he does let him not ‘ bless” 
the Church. One particle of comfort is to be extracted from this dis- 
gusting spectacle. Itis encouraging to find that the poisoner must 
gid his drugs to save the hootings of the world.!’ We advise him, 
however, to throw off the mask henceforth, and we have so good an 
opinion of his respectable publishers, that we are sure they would wil- 
lingly make amends to him for any loss that such an effort of honesty 
might involve. We regret to see that he is polluting with his pen 
and hypocritical praise places dear to us in history : will he let nothing 
that is good and holy escape the blasting of his breath ? 


We are glad to find that Mr. Gresley has issued a smaller and cheaper 
edition (uniform with his Tales in the Englishman’s Library) of his well- 
known “ Portrait of an English Churchman.” We trust this will be the means 
of introducing it still more widely to public notice. 


A new edition of Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull has recently appeared at Ox- 
ford. It is, of course, quite unnecessary for us to commend ad a work. We 

“may mention, however, that the editor of this reprint has “omitted the 
Analysis of the Bishop’s Treatise on Justification; a portion of the work 
which both interferes with the connexion and symmetry of the narrative, and 
has already been published by the late Bishop of Saljsbury.” The volume, 
thus compressed into a pocket size, is printed in Mr. Parker’s usual tasteful 
manner, and ranges with his recent republications of Patrick, Sparrow, Sutton, 
and others of our elder divines. 


We earnestly recommend to the notice of our readers the Prospectus of the 
“ Anglo-Catholic Library,” which will be found appended to this number. A 
more important undertaking has not, in our days, been announced in the 
theological world. It is entrusted to the guardianship of a large and well- 
selected committee, whose names give a guarantee for the able manner in 
which the work will be carried on. The reading public have now the prospect 
of being able to procure the works of Andrewes, Bramhall, Bull, Laud, Ham- 
mond, and many others of nearly equal value, both easily and cheaply. May 
the genuine principles of the English Church be thus made familiar to her 
members, through the instrumentality of the men of might, the burning and 
shining lights, with which she was favoured in other days! 
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A beautiful engravirg has been executed by Mr. Sanders of De La Roche's 
picture of Strafford going to execution. The moment—the incident—the scene 
selected by the painter—are among the grandest and most touching in all 
history, when Strafford, on his way to death, passing the window where his 
imprisoned and afterwards martyred friend, the venerable Laud, was confined, 
“took the solemnest leave that was ever, by any at a distance, taken one of 
another.” A short sketch of the life and times of Strafford has been printed 
in order to illustrate the engraving. We observe that the same artist an- 
nounces a companion print, “ King Charles I. in the Guard-room,” which is 
expected to be ready in March. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. ] 


ON THE WORD CATHOLIC. 


Dear Sir,—I have long felt of what importance it is that the 
minister of the Church of England should often caution the people 
committed to his charge against the mischievous practice of calling 
things by their wrong names; and this induces me to solicit the 
attention of your readers to the following remarks on the exact scope 
and signification of the term Catholic. ; 

I will first ask them to consider the manner in which the word is 
defined by Bishop Pearson, Bishop Ken, and Bishop Beveridge. 

I look upon the Holy Catholic Church, [says Bishop Pearson,] not, like that of 
the Jews, as limited to one people, confined to one nation, but by the appointment 
and command of Christ, and by the efficacy of His assisting power, to be dis- 
seminated through all nations, to be extended to all places, to be propagated to all 
ages ; to contain in it all truths necessary to be known; to exact absolute obedience 
from all men to the commands of Christ; and to furnish us with all graces neces- 
sary to make our persons acceptable, and our actions well-pleasing in the sight of God. 

I believe, [says the good Bishop Ken, in his Practice of Divine Love,} I be- 
lieve, Lord, Thy Church to be Catholic, or universal, as being made up of the collec- 
tion of all particular Churches. I believe it to be Catholic, in respect of time, as 
comprehending all ages to the world’s end, to which it is to endure; Catholic, in 
respect of all places, out of which believers are to be gathered ; Catholic, in respect 
of all saving faith, of which the Apostles’ creed contains the substance, and which 
shall in it always be taught; Catholic, in respect of all graces, which shall in it be 
practised ; and Catholic, in respect of that war which it is to wage against all its 
ghostly enemies, and for which it is called militant. Oh, preserve me always a true 
member of Thy Catholic Church, that I may always inseparably adhere to Thee, and 
that I may always devoutly praise and love Thee. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord my God, who hast made me a member of the parti- 
cular Church of England, whose faith, and government, and worship, are holy, and 
Catholic, and Apostolic, and free from the extremes of irreverence or superstition; 
which I firmly believe to be asound part of Thy Church universal ; and which teaches 
me charity to those who dissent from me; and, therefore, all love, all glory, be 
to Thee. 

If, [says Bishop Beveridge, and the passage is well deserving of our attention, ] 
if we consider the universal Church or congregation of faithful people, as in all 
ages dispersed over the whole world, we may easily conclude that the greatest part, 
from which the whole must be denominated, was always inthe right : and of this the 
ancient fathers were so fully persuaded, that although the word kaéoAikbs properly 
signifies universal, yet they commonly used it in the same sense as we do the word 
orthodox, as opposed to a heretic; calling an orthodox man a Catholic, é. e. a son of 
the Catholic Church, as taking it for granted that they, and they only, who constantly 
adhere to the doctrines of the Catholic, or universal, Church, are truly orthodox. 


NO. I.—N. S. L 
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Having thus shown how the word Catholic is defined by these three 
prelates of the Church of England, I may now, perhaps, be allowed 
to say, in few words, that, by Catholic, we are to understand universal 
in time and space, and universal in doctrine. Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church is universal in time and space, as comprising a people taken 
out of all nations, in all ages ; and thus it is distinguished from the 
Jewish Church, which was confined to one nation, and of limited 
duration. Christ’s holy Catholic Church is also universal in doctrine, 
as receiving and teaching all truth ; and thus it is distinguished from 
all those denominations of Christians, who have either added anything 
to, or taken anything from, the necessary and saving truths of the 
Gospel. 

If, then, the appellation of Catholic could, without a solecism, be 
applied to any national or — church, the Church of England 
might, perhaps, better lay claim to it than any that has appeared since 
the first establishment of Christianity ; since, according to the words 
of the Englishman’s oath, she speaks the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; and thus occupies the middle ground between 
the superstition which adds, and the scepticism which takes away. 

For, if we look, [says Bishop Jebb,] toe many of the Protestant communities, we 
shall find that they give unbounded license to the fancy, by the unrestricted exer- 
cise of private and independent interpretation. ‘They send each individual to the 
Bible alone, thence to collect, as it may happen, truth or falsehood, by his own inter- 
pretation or misinterpretation ; and there to measure the most weighty and myste- 
rious truths, by the least peculiar and appropriate passages of sacred Scripture. 

On the other hand, the Church of Rome fetters the judgment, by implicit sub- 
mission to authority. Shesends her children neitherto the Bible alone, nor to tradi- 
tion alone, nor yet to the Bible and tradition conjointly, but to an infallible living 
expositor ;* which expositor sometimes limits, and sometimes extends, and sometimes 
contradicts, both the written word, and the language of Christian antiquity. 

But the Church of England inculcates a liberal discrimination, yet undeviating 
reverence for pious antiquity; a reverence alike sanctioned by reason, inspired by 
feeling, and recommended by authority. In the first instarce, indeed, and as her 
grand foundation, she derives all obligatory matter of faith, that is, to use her own 
expression, all that ‘‘ is to be believed for necessity of salvation,” from the Scripture 
alune; and herein she differs from the Church of Rome: but she systematically 
resorts to the concurrent sense of the Church Catholic, both for assistance in the 
interpretation of the sacred text, and for guidance in those matters of religion which 
the text has left at large ; and herein she differs from every other reformed communion. 

Our — therefore, with the Church of Rome is, not because 
she has lost the grand essential truths of Christianity, but because she 
has overlaid and disfigured them with men’s traditions, “ devised,” 
as our Homilies express it, “ by men’s imaginations.” Let every 
thing be tried by the test of Scripture, as witnessed by the consent of 
the Church Catholic, and then we shall return to the doctrines and 
practices of those, in whose breasts, if we may so express ourselves, the 
blood of Christ was yet warm, and who were clothed with the whole 
armour of God. This ought to be the ground taken by all who under- 
take to reform abuses; and the following passage from Bishop Jewel 
plainly shows, that such was the ground taken by the reformers of the 
Church of England :— 





* The adherents of the Church of Rome maintain that the faith depends on the 
Church; we, that the Church is built on the faith. We maintain that the Church 
has a gift of fidelity, as a witness; they, that of discrimination, as an infallible judge. 
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We have brought back religion, which was foully neglected and depraved by the 
Romanists, to her original and first state; for we considered that the reformation of 
religion was to be made by that which was the first pattern of it. For that rule will 
ever hold good against all heretics, which is given by the most ancient father, Ter- 
tullian, viz., ‘‘That is true which is first, and that is adulterated and corrupted 
which is later.” Irenzeus doth often appeal to the most ancient churches, which were 
nearest to Christ, and which, therefore, were not at all likely to have erred. And 
why is not that course now taken also?’ Why do we not return to a conformity with 
the most ancient churches?) Why cannot that be now heard among us, which was 
pronounced in the Council of Nice, without the least contradiction or opposition 
ee so many Bishops and Fathers :—é07 dpxaia xparelrw—* Let old customs stand 

rm.” 

Such might be the language of the Church of England, both to the 
Church of Rome and to many Protestant communities. And, when 
looking to the various denominations of Christians belonging to those 
communions, the Church of England might also remind them that the 
Church is not built upon, nor bound up with, individuals. This, 
indeed, is the grand distinction between the Church of England and 
the Lutherans, Calvinists, and others, viz., that they are Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and so forth, whereas we are not Cranmerites nor J ewelites, 
but Catholics; members, not of a sect or party, but of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. Luther was, strictly speaking, the master of 
his school ; so that almost his very words were got by rote. But where 
has the Church of England any such head? Whom does she acknow- 
ledge but Christ and His Apostles ; and, as their witness, the consent 
of the fathers? What ttle has she but, as an old father speaks, 
“Christian for her name, and Catholic for her surname ?” 

I return, therefore, to what I said before, viz., that if the appella- 
tion of Catholic could, without a solecism, be applied to any national 
or particular Church, the Church of England might perhaps better 
lay claim to it than any that has appeared since the first establish- 
ment of Christianity ; for she is Catholic in her actual communion 
with every pure and genuine branch of the Christian Church, and in 
her desire to extend that union, wherever it can be done without a 
violation of essential principles. She is Catholic in the soundness of 
her creed, and in the care she has taken to restore, and to preserve, 
uncorrupted, “ the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ She is Catholic, 
also, in the real liberality of her sentiments towards those who refuse 
to unite with her; a liberality showing itself, not in affected indiffer- 
ence to the truths she has espoused, nor in an unworthy expression 
of her own belief; but in disclaiming any external coercion to compel 
assent, and in forbearing harsh or offensive conduct towards the mem- 
bers of other churches, or of other congregations, at variance with 
herself. 

The contrast, indeed, in this respect, as Bishop Van Mildert has 
pointed out in his Bampton Lectures, between our Church and some 
of her most irreconcileable opponents, is very striking. From Romish 
bigotry, and from sectarian virulence, she has alike experienced the 
effects of an intolerant spirit ; and has been severely taught how neces- 
sary it is, in any attempts at conciliation with such adversaries, to 
unite the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove. She 
has been taught, likewise, another important lesson, viz. that, in pro- 
portion as these adversaries recede from her pure and moderate prin- 
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ciples, they appear, though without any specific bond of union be- 
tween themselves, to assimilate, in some respects, as to their general 
ground of dissent. Thus, while the Church of England maintains 
inviolate the supremacy of Scriptural authority, Papists, on the one 
hand, and the members of manyProtestant communities, on the other, 
agree in setting up, each, some other authority, above that of the 
written word. They agree in arrogating pretensions to something 
like infallibility. They agree in exacting from their disciples an 
almost implicit faith in their leaders; and, while they all claim alike 
what is most improperly termed a Catholic spirit, they all agree alike 
in magnifying their own special privileges, to the exclusion of all 
who are not of their own persuasion. Whatever discordance, there- 
fore, may be found between their respective opinions, they are, in 
general, equally separated from ourselves, by one strong line of de- 
marcation, not easily to be mistaken. 

I cannot close my letter without expressing my conviction, that 
Rome is fully aware of the strong ground on which we stand, and 
that she laughs at the pretensions of all who have separated them- 
selves from our pure and Apostolic communion. She may, indeed, 
coquet with them, and amuse them, and assume an appearance of 
union ; but it is all an empty trickery, to suit her own temporary pur- 
pose. And we should mark, at the same time, the subtle game she is 
playing with regard to us. For, if any of our members desire to return 
from that lamentable laxity into which we have fallen, to the neglected 
discipline and ordinances of our Reformed Church, Rome immedi- 
ately counterfeits great joy, and opens her arms, as if we were return- 
ing to her; hoping that, by this means, she may kindle the jealousies 
of some of our Protestant brethren, and raise an outcry against us, as 
if we were returning to Popery; whereas, as she well knows, we are 
only returning to that ancient, legitimate, Catholic ground, upon which 
alone the battle is to be fought with those who have either mutilated 
or defaced the faith once Fs mer to the saints. As it has been well 
said by an eloquent writer of our own day; “ The various sects must 
retire, as the sages of Babylon, and make way for Daniel: for the 
Church Catholic, the true prophet of God, alone is able to tell the 
dream and its interpretation.” 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A SHEPHERD OF THE SouTH. 





RETROSPECT OF AFFAIRS. 


Tue by-gone month has presented us with little but the picture of universal 
unsettlement and anxiety. It seems far from clear that the gallant efforts of 
our countrymen in Syria are to produce the result which at first sight appeared 
about directly to follow from them. Mehemet Ali no doubt has in the mean- 
time yielded ; and if the terms offered him by Commodore Napier be eventually 
adopted by the Porte, “ the complications of the Levant” will be, for the pre- 
sent, at anend. But as yet nothing appears but the obstinate and unhappy 
determination of the latter to adhere to the sentence of deposition it some time 
ago launched against the Pacha,—a determination which may be the door to 
interminable European wars and calamities. The temporary triumphs of the 
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new and better counsellors whom the king of the French has placed in power, 
seem by no means to secure the ascendency at least of that one on whose 
wisdom and virtue Europe places most reliance. Well were it indeed for 
France had she many men to replace M. Guizot, supposing him to be driven 
or to retreat from office! But whatever intelligence and virtue France may 
sometimes exhibit in private life, the recent manifestations of her public men 
have not been calculated either to raise her in general respect, or to remove the 
old distrust of her national character and unscrupulous ambition. For ourselves, 
we bear no ill will to France, and we pay her the compliment of fully recegnis- 
ing the evil and the calamity of war between her and ourselves; but we own 
we have no great regrets after what was called “a French alliance.” It always 
seemed to us a most hollow friendship, by which old and very essential differ- 
ences of national character were attempted to be whitewashed over; and, as a 
proof of its want of any solid foundation, we now find that our present alienation 
is considered by many shrewd observers as having had a date anterior to this 
Eastern question, and to have resulted from the conduct of France in regard 
to the Spanish quadruple alliance. Whatever may be about to happen, we trust 
there will be no longer a French party in England, admirers and would-be 
imitators of revolution and irreligion. And while we are far from setting up 
for political prophets, we commend to our readers, as at present of grave signi- 
ficance, the prayer for “ peace in our time.” 


Spain, too, presents us with a picture very much the reverse of gratifying. 
The apparent triumph of the Queen Regent, and the virtual abandonment of 
the Carlist cause, not merely by its national leaders, but by that class of European 
powers supposed to favour it,—not only convinced of its hopelessness, as they 
appear to have been by the course of events, but also, it is rumoured, of its 
legal worthlessness, by the arguments of a certain Professor Zoepfl of Heidel- 
berg,—have ended in her flight from the land, and in the commencement, it 
seems, of a new and most grave stage of the revolution there. War, moreover, 
is threatened between Spain and Portugal, on account of an unexecuted treaty 
for the navigation of the Douro. This matter will probably-give rise to British 
intervention; and, in that case, may afford the pretext for hostilities on the 
part of France, for which so many of that unaccountable nation appear to be 
panting. 


In the further East, our arms seem to be marked, on the whole, with success; 
but our operations to the westward of India give rise, in the mean time, to so 
many anxieties as to the issue to which they may eventually tend, that he 
would be a rash, or at least a very sanguine man, who should as yet greatly 
exult in them. And while our war with China is now characterised by the 
perfectly new feature of the British standard floating over a portion of Chinese 
territory, yet, on the one hand, there are many who cannot forget the unworthy 
cause which, in the first instance, has led to hostilities between us; and, on the 
other, the war is of so new and untried a character, that we apprehend persons 
more conversant with such matters than ourselves abstain from conjecture 
regarding its future course. At home, there ison this side the Irish Channel 
more of a political Juil than we have of late years been used to, so near the 
opening of a parliamentary session. No great question seems to be stirring 
the public mind—our foreign politics being this year the absorbing topic. 
In Ireland, indeed, there is not the same internal tranquillity—the repeal 
question being there more fiercely agitated than ever—a question which even 
now, unhappily fed with palliatives as it has been, we are persuaded only re- 
quires combined wisdom and courage on the part of goverument to be laid 
asleep. When we speak indeed of the internal tranquillity of England, we are 
far from thinking that her wounds are healed. We do not this year hear quite 


so much of Chariism as we did < nth ago; but the fatal element 
a ae 


exists, we suspect, in our body politic a scarcely diminished extent, and 
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calls no less than ever for the prayers and exertions of all who are alive 
to it. 


We have spoken as yet in the language of gloom; but nevertheless we sce 
enough around us to fill us with hope. The spread of deeper and better prin- 
ciples both amongst clergy and laity, the increasing zeal in the cause of God, 
and lastly, the better principles of colonization beginning to be recognised 
among us, to which we have alluded a few pages back, all contribute to the 
pleasing expectation that her many perversities have not yet forfeited for 
England her high position and calling—that she is still the “ elect of nations” — 
and that the prayers of her wisest and her best are being answered at once in 
her having an expanded field of duty assigned her, and an increased and in- 
creasing disposition to perform it. 


The birth of the Princess Royal was indeed an event of the month preceding, 
but the recovery of her august mother must be considered as belonging 
to the last; and matter of great and general thanksgiving it assuredly is. 
May both mother and daughter be spared tous, and may the highest family of 
the realm set an example to all others of christian parental care on the one 
hand, and christian filial obedience on the other! 








CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A meet1NG of the committee was held December 21. Present the Bishop of 
London (in the chair); Revs. Dr. Spry and B. Harrison; N. Connop, jun., 
W. Davis, J. S. Salt, B. Harrison, W. Cotton, Esqrs., &c. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel at Trawden Whalley, Lancaster ; 
at Windy Nook, Heworth, Durham; at Agnes Quay, Bishop Wearmouth, Dur- 
ham; rebuilding the church at Uphill, Somerset; at Brigg, Wrawby, Lincoln ; 
repewing the church at Bradninch, Devon ; enlarging the church at Beamin- 
ster, Dorset, and at Holmwood, Dorking, Surrey ; enlarging and repewing the 
church at Shirley, Derby, and at Llandulas, Denbigh; enlarging the chapel 
at Heywood, Bury, Lancaster; increasing the accommodation in the church at 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds; repewing the church at Stotfold, Beds, and at Nor- 
bury, Derby. Other business was transacted. We are happy to learn that 
Mrs. Alice Long has just bequeathed 1500/. to this Society, and also 1500/. 
to the Curates Fund Society. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES FUND SOCIETY. 


Our readers will find appended to the present number a tabular statement 
of the proceedings of this society to the present time. Though it will be 
seen that much has been accomplished, yet much still remains to be done, in 
order to supply the need of pastoral superintendence which exists in so many 
districts of our land. We cannot too strongly press upon our readers the duty 
and privilege of assisting in this good work. In no way can they do it so well 
as by aiding with their contributions the designs of this excellent society. 
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Adamson, E. H. B.4. Line. Oxf. Dur. Kissling, G. A. Ch. Miss. Lon. 
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Barnes, W. M, M.A. Trin. Cam. Win. Lee, S. B.A. Qu. Oxf. Oxf. 
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Bennett, H. B.A. Wore. Oxf. Oxf. Marriott, J. B. nb. c.C, Cam. Cant. 
Benstead, T. B. B.A. Joh. Cam. Line. Mayor, C. B. = Trin. Cam. Wore. 
Biedermann, W. H. 3.A. Pem. Oxf. G.XB. Mitchell, C. Trin. Dub. Ches. 
Brancker, H. B.a. Wad. Oxf. Ches. Moor, J. H. “ , Mag. Oxf. Wore. 
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Crowfoot, J. R. B.A. Cai. Cam. Ely Richards, T. W. B.A. Sid. Cam. Wore. 
Crowther, F. R. B.A. Cai. Cam. B&W. Ridley, H. K. B.a. Univ. Oxf. Dur. 
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Cust, W. T. B.A. Trin. Dub. Ches. Rogers, J. B.A. Joh. Cam. Heref. 
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Jan. 10. 
Mar. 7 


PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. 
Northenden, r. 
Debenham, v. 
Messingham, v. 

a Bottisford, v. 
Coddington, R. 
Bentley, v. 

« Studley New Ch. 
pene St. Bene't, 

“* (Gracechurch st. R. 
Milton, R. 
Kidderminster, v. 
cum Low Mitton,c. 
Polstead, rR 
Winnall, r. 
D. of St. Patrick’s 
Emsworth, St. Jas.’ 
Salmonby, r 808 
Hornby Chap. P.c, 92 
Ramsey, P.c. 47 
Towcester, v 217 
Lewannick, v. 242 
Burwash, r. & v. 
Hon.Can.of Lichfield 
Stratfield Mort. v. 
Tranmere in B. P.c. 
Dinnington, v. 

oe v. } 
cum Spanby, R. 
Dore, P.c. 
Canterbry. St. Mary 

{ Breadman, cum 22 

St. Andrew, 

Condicote, R. 

- Denton, rR 
{Feenean v. cum 

Llanfagdalen, c. 

Thorp, R. 

Hook Norton, P.c. 

Whittle-le-Woods in 
Leyland, P.c. } 

Hoggeston, R. 

. Tollerton, R. 

. All Souls, Aldwick 

Barningham, r. 


£406 
154 


} 598 


962 


182 


200 
340 
} 1107 


627 
170 


see 


176 

R. 

. Abergaven.N.Ch.c. 
Quadring, v 


Elton, P.c. 
cum } ; 
Yarm, P.c. 


3 Wiztoft, v. 
Ciayton-le-dale, P.c. 


Net Value. 


County. 
Chester 
Suffolk 


Cl 


Li 
Ch 


Lincoln 
Chester 
Suffolk 
Wilts 
Midd'esex 
Northamp. 


Ie 


Worcester 
Suffolk 
Hants 


Hants 
Lincoln 
Lancaster 
Hunts 
Northamp. 
Cornwall 
Sussex 


Li 


Cl 


Jerks 
Chester 
York 
Lincoln 
Derby 


Yc 


Li 


Kent Ca 
Gloucester G. 
Lincoln Li 


Carnarvon 
York 
Oxford 
Lancaster 
Bucks 
Notts 
Lancaster 
York 
Monmouth 
Hereford 


Ye 


Li 
Cl 
Ri 
Li 
Lincoin Li 
York, (city) 
Lancaster 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Appointment, 


Curate of Wallsend 


Chap. to the Union, Windsor 
Kent 


Asst. Min. of Portman Chapel 
Curate of Trin. Ch. Maidstone 
Asst. Cur. of Harwich 


R. Dean of Bridport, Salisbury 
Curate of Charing, Kent 





Prin. 
Dem. Chap 


of peagee Sch. Southa 
» Lord Eldon 


Name. 
Garrow, G.W. 
Gee, R. ° 
Germon 
Grylls, 
Halton, T 
Harris, Hon.C. 
Harris, J.J.W. 
Hlarris, W. 
Hess ys F.. 
Irvine,G.M.D. 
James, M.. 
Johnson, E “i. 
Kolk—... 
Linwood 
le, kL 


Ww. 


Ma. 


Diocese. 


Norwich 


Norwich 
Salisbury 


Peterboro 
W 
Norwich 
W 
W 
Chester 
Ely 

Pe 
Exeter 


Oxford 
Chester 


Lincoln 


Bangor 


Oxford 
Chester 


Lincoin 


Hereford 


York 
Chester 


. Curate 


Mar. 7. 
Mar. 14. 


Salisbury ..e.ceeee 
Lincoln..... 


Patron. 
D. and C. of Chester 
Lord Henniker 


Bishop of Lincoln 

D. and C. of Chester 
Rev. C. E. Keane 
Vicar of Calne 

D. & C. of Canterbury 
G, O. Miller 

Lord Ward 


F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Bishop of Winchester 


ester 


neoln 


lester 


mdon 


orcester 


inchester 


inchester 
neoln 


V. of Warblington 
H. Fielding 

P. Dawson, Esq. 
W. H. Fellowes 
Bishop of Lichfield 
The Queen 

Rey. J. Gould 
Bishop of Lichfield 
Eton College 
Rector of Bebington 
The Queen 


Mrs. E. Knapp 
Ear! Fitzwilliam 


terboro 


richester 


ork 


chfield 
anterbury Archbp. of Canterb. 


and B. 


neoln 


Reps. of S. W. Bishop 
Preb. of N. Granthm. 
3ishop of Bangor 

rk Lady Effingham 
Bishop of Oxford 
Vicar of Leyland 
Worcest. Coll. Oxford 
P. Barry 


neoln 


lester 
pon 
andaff 


The Queen 
The Queen 
Bishop of Lincoln 


Archbishop of York 
Trustees, 


neoln 


Appointment. 
Cur. of St. Patrick’s, Tamworth 


«» Cur. of St. Steph. St. Albans 
« Asst. Cur. of St.James, Curt. Rd. 
. Dom. Chap. to Lord Rolle 


Dom. Chap. to Lord Lonsdale 
Dom. Chap. to Bp. of Salisbury 
Asst. Cur. of St. Mary, Whitechap. 
. Dom. Chap. to Lord Wharncliffe 
Prin. in Colleg. Sch. Huddersfild, 
Chap. of Bridewell, Bristol 
Cur. of St. Thomas’, Bedford 
Dom. Chap. to Bp. of Chichester 


. Curate of Brighstone 


Asst. Master of Shrewsbury Sch. 
of Cofton Hackett 
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Name. Appointment. 
Marriott, J. B. Curate of Ickham, Kent 
Meyler, W..... Curate of Prescot, Lancashire 
Minchin, C. i. Chap. to Lying-in Hosp. Dublin 
Moor, J. H... Curate of Clifton on Dunsmoor 
Myddelton, P. Curate of Martley 
O'Connor, D.. Curate of Henley in Arden 
Philpotts, W.J. Precentor of Exeter Cathedral 
Potter, R...... Asst. Min. of St. John’s, Heref. 
Raines, C. A. Curate of Jarrow 








Intelligence. 


Name. Appointment. 
Richards, T... Curate of St. Andrew's, Worcest. 
Ridley, H. R. Curate of Stannington 
Rowlatt. J. H. Reader at the Temple Church 
Sleap, E .. Curate of Leigh 
Thomas, M... Cur. of Bp. Ryder’s Ch. Birmngh 
Torkington,C. Asst. Curate of Hackney 
Watson, W.T. Curate of Hunstanworth 
Wilkinson,M. Hd. Mr. of Prop. Sch. Kensingt, 
Woodroffe, T, Asst. Cur. of St.Botolph, Aldersg, 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 












Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 

7 Brunstead, r. £170 Norfolk Norwich Lord Abergavenny 
Bethune, G. M....» 4 Worth, Re 608 Sussex Chichester Rev. G. M. Bethune 
Booty, W. ... Chaddleworth, v. 272 Berks Oxford D. & C. Westminster 
Bradley, J.... . Bromley, p.c. 190 Middlesex London J. Walter 
eS Eltham, v 855 Kent Rochester Sir G. O. P. Turner 

OOKE, ds As Meeeeeeee Y Hurstpierpoint, R 564 Sussex Chichester Repr.ofSirJ.G.Shaw 
Cornish, T. ...0.02.0000 Heathfield, r. 275 Somerset B.andW. Rev. T. Cornish 

ae Cliddesden, R 7; 2g 7 
Wav inn, Di sccccsscssnsese C. Farleigh, n. } 685 Hants Winchester Earl of Portsmouth 
Hughes, E......cocceese = iaeion “ } 270 Carnarvon Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Kitson, W. C......00«0. Exon.Sidweil’s,p.c. 252 Exeter Exeter V. of Heavitree 
Leonard, W.......+0.. Hardwick, R. 92 Oxford Oxford Mr. Ramsay 
Stoke Climsland, rR. 621 The Queen 
Lethbridge, C......0.. 4 C. St. Thomas by as} Cornwall Exeter Inhabitants 
Launceston, P.c. 
Spettisbury, R. ali ’ 
Rackett, T. saws {CChariton cf 517 Dorset — ‘Salisbury J. 8. W. 8. E, Drax 
Ramshay, T............. Brampton, v 466 Cumberld Carlisle Lord Carlisle 
Sac Cliburn, R. pn . aioe : . 
Robinson, J.. Clifton, 2 sey Westmorel. Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 
Secker, G..... _fPreb ‘oftrownsvood a Bishop of London 
Sneyd, W. ....0+-0e0 Blechingley, Rr. 881 Surrey Winchester Hrs. of late — Ward 
Llanharry, R 120 Glamorgan Llandaff R. H. Jenkins 
a he Pvserciei = it: ® — } 6s Berks Oxford_—_—Jesus Coll. Oxford 
C. Charney, c. Bist seenes 
¥ Hook Norton, P.c. = ishop of Oxford, 
Turner, Geevessesrssseree { Soelsbury, v. 11 } Oxford Oxford oe te of Chait Co 
Market Bosworth,r. 
ig C. Sutton, c. Bar- ee P = 
Wright, T.ccoccoccocscese leston, c. Carlton, 903 Leicester Lincoln Dixie, Esq. 
c. Shenton, c. 
Name. Appointment or Residence. Name, Appointment or Residence. 
Allen, H....... Son of R. Allen, Esq. Islington Knight, J...... Ch. Mission. of Nellore, Ceylon 


Benwell, C.L. Cur. of Fairford, Gloucestersh. 
Dewe, S......... M. of Free Gr. Sch. Buntingford 





Macaulay,J.H. Head Mast. of Repton School 
Preston, S..... Cur. of L. Grimsby & Conisholme 





Eades, T. Late of Harvington, Worcest. Tisdall, T....... Prebendary of St. Patrick’s 
Frost, W. B... Late of Langham Wellings, J.... At Abele Grove, Epsom 
Hughes, W. H. Cur. of Castle Comer, Ireland Wilki Ww Aft. Lect. of St. M. Aldermary, & 
Kirby, J......«. Sec. Mast. of Gr. Sch. Stourbdg. seni ‘eamean at St. Barth. by Exch. 
UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, November 26. 
B.D. & v.D. by accumulation. 
Knapp, Rev. H. J. Pembroke Coll. 
B.D. 
Bulley, Rev. F. Magdalen Coll. 


M.A. 
Highton, Rev. H. Queen’s Coll. 
Howard, Hon. and Rev. W. Christ Church. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. T. Oriel Coll. 
Marsden, Rev. C. J. Christ Church. 


Severn, J. P. Christ Church. 


BAe 


Acres, J. Lincoln Coll. 

Baker, J. Worcester Coll. 
Barker, A. A. Magdalen Coll 
Bunsen, H. G. Oriel Coll. 
Chevallier, B. Brasennose Coll. 
Dyson, F. New Inn Hall. 

Hay, C. H. Brasennose Coll. 
Henderson, W. G. Magdalen Coll. 
Holland, E. Magdalen Hall. 
Jones, W. H. Magdalen Hall. 
Nicolls, J. H. Oriel Coll. . 

Price, B. Pembroke Coll. 
Roberts, G. Magdalen Hall (y. c.) 
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December 3. 
M.A. 
Eyre, Rev. H. 8. Christ Church. 
Lonsdale, J. G. Balliol Coll. 
Neflield, Rev. R. W. M. University Coll. 
Nevinson, Rev. C. Wadham Coll. 
Seymour, Rev. F. P. Balliol Coll. 
Sharwood, Rev. J. H. St. Edmund Hall. 
B.A. 
Congreve, R. Wadham Coll. 
Hannah, J. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hobart, V. H. Trinity Coll. 
Holmes, W. G. Wadham Coll. 
Newman, W. 8S. Wadham Coll. 
Ornsby, R. Lincoln Coll. 
Radcliffe, J. W. Lincoln Coll. 
Reynolds, E. Wadham Coll. 
Snow, G. D. St. Mary Hall. 
Sumner, C. Balliol Coll. 


December 10. 
B.D. 
Copeland, Rev. W. J. Trinity Coll. 
B.A. 
Heslop, A. Queen’s Coll. 
Methuen, H. H. Exeter Coll. 


Russell, W. New Inn Hall. 
Williams, J. L. Jesus Coll. 


December 17. 
M.A. 
Creswell, F. W. Pembroke Coll. 
Tancock, Rev. O. J. Wadham Coll. 
Turner, D. W. Magdalen Coll. 


BA. 
Littledale, H. A. Brasennose Coll. (g. c.) 


Perry, G. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Woodward, N. Magdalen Hall. 
November 26. 

The following were approved as Select 
Preachers :— 
R. L. Cotton, D.D. Prov. of Worcester Coll. 
R. Walker, M.A. Wadham Coll. 
W. J. Chesshyre, M.A. Balliol Coll. 
T. T. Bazely, M.A. Brasennose Coll. 
W. Cureton, M.A. Christ Church. 

£50 was voted to the Clinical Professor to- 
wards a collection of books. 

W. J. Jenkins, Scholar of Balliol, is elected 
Fellow; and Messrs. Riddle & Arnold, Scholars. 

8. C. Denison, B.A. of Balliol was elected to 
the Stowell Law Fellowship in Univ. Coll. 


December 11. 


J. Hannah, of C.C.C. was chosen Fellow of 
Lincoln, on the Linc. foundation. There will 


be an election to a Scholarship at C.C C. on 
March 5. Candidates to be natives of Lincoln- 
shire, under 19, and to present certificates and 
testimonials personally to the President, on 


Feb. 27, at 11 a.m. 


R. Phillimore, E. V. Richards, C. W. F. Glyn, 
were admitted actual Students of Ch. Ch. 


The following is the 


list of those who ob- 


tained University honours :— 


In Literis Humanioribus. 
Crass I. 


Congreve, R. Wad. 
Hannah, J. C.C.C. 
Henderson, W.G. Mag. 


Hobhouse, A. Ball. 
Lingen, R.R W. Trin. 
Ormsby, R. Linc. 


Crass II. 


Baker, J. Wore. 
Balston, F. Ch. Ch. 
Bunsen, H. G. Oriel. 
Green, T. Bras. 
Hobart, V. H. Trin. 
Holland, E. Mag. H. 


King, J. E. Oriel. 
Nicolls, J. H. Oriel. 
Perry, G. G. C.C.C. 
Ryan, V. W. Mag. H, 
Tancred, W. Ch. Ch. 
Walters, T. D. Ch. Ch. 


Cr Ass III. 


Barker, A. A. Mag. 
Chevallier, B. Bras. 
Coffin, R. A. Ch. Ch. 
Hay, C. Merton. 
Heslop, A. Qu. 
Holmes, W. G. Wad. 
Jones, W. H. Mag. 





Murray, G. E. Ch. Ch. 
Newman, W. S. Wad. 
Price, B. Pemb. 
Radcliffe, J. W. Line. 
Shute, G. B. H. Wad. 
Whatman, W.D.Ch.Ch. 


Crass IV. 


Bowles, H. A. St. Joh. | 
Burnett, S. A. Bras. | 
Coulthard, T. Qu. 
Cranley, Lord, Ch. Ch. 
Hill, H. Wad. 

Lloyd, R. Merton. 
Longmore, J. L. Line. | 
Messiter, G. M. Wad. | 
Penrice, J. Bras. l 


Rogers, E. Ch. Ch. 
Russell, W.New I. Hall. 
Snow, G.D. St. Mary IL. 
Sumner, C. Ball. 
White, J. Linc. 
Whitehead, T.C. Wad. 
Wodehouse, T. Ball. 
Woolcombe, G. Ch. Ch. 


In Disciplinis Mathematicis. 


Crass I. 


Howell, W. C. Bras. 
Price, B. Pemb. 


Warner, E. Wad. 


Crass IT. 


Burnett, A. S. Bras. 
Ford, G. J. Exet. 


Henderson, W.G. Mag. 
Radford, W.T.A. Exet. 


Cuass III. 


Bigge, A. Univ. | 


Smith, W.E. Exet. 


Crass IV. 


Bowles, H. A. St. Joh. 
Paul, J. Mag. H. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred, November 25. 
M.D. 
Branson, F. Caius Coll. 
B.D. 
Thomas, E. Catherine Hall. 
LL.B. 


Dodson, W. F. Trinity Hall. 
Longden, R. K. Trinity Hall. 


M.A. 


Dashwood, C. A. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Stooks, T. F. Trinity Coll. 


Taylor, W. Trin. 
Whitehead, T. Wad. 


B.A. 
Antrobus, E. St. John’s Coll. 
Billopp, W. T. N. Emmanuel Coll. 
Bowes, E. E. Trinity Coll. 


Forbes, J. 8. Christ Coll. 
Foulkes, T. B. Queen’s ¢ 


‘oll. 


Hatchard, J. A. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hinkson, S. W. Catherine Hall. 


Hope, R. J. Catherine H 
Hosken, C. H. Queen’s € 
Kidd, B. Queen’s Coll. 
Leith, A. Trinity Coll. 


Moon, S. Catherine Hall. 


all. 


‘oll. 


Stevens, R. W. Queen's Coll. 
Whitley, FE. Queen’s Coll. 


/ 
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December 9%. 
M.D. 
Melson, J. B. Trinity Coll. 


M.A. 
Carrington, H. Caius Coll. 
Drayton, R. 8. Trinity Coll. 
Kirkpatrick, A. R. Trinity Hall 
Temple, C. Magdalene Coll. 
Gibbons, J. Balliol Coll. Oxford, (ad eund.) 


B.A. 
Hall, T. B. L. Sid. Coll. 
December 5. 
C.J. Elliott, of Cath. was elected a University 
Scholar on the Crosse foundation. 
December 11. 
The Rev. J. R. Crowfoot was elected Fellow 
of Caius Coll. on the Wendy foundation. 





PRIZEMEN.—TRIN. COLL. 


Eng. Declamations.—1. A. J. B. Hope; 2.5.C 
Turnbull; 3. L. Poynder. 

Lat. Declamations.—1. A.J. B.Hope; 2. E. 
Cope. 

Lat. Verse.—1. F. A. Goulburn; 2. H. 
Mansfield. 


Reading Prizes.—1. R. B. Tritton ; 2.0. B.C. 


Harrison. 
Eng. Essay.—T. Burbridge. 


Frrst Crass. 





Senior Sophs. 
Bickerdike, J. Preston, T. 
Hope, A. J. Smith, G. P. 
Jones, H. C. Smith, W. 
Molyneux, J. W. Swainson, C. D. 

Junior Sophs. 
Bryan, R. Ommanney, G. 
Cayley, A. Ramsay, A. 
Cubitt, T. Ryley, J. 
Kinder, J. Smith, B. F. 
Money, G. H. Thrupp, C. J. 

Freshmen. 

Atkinson, W. Harris, G. P. 
Baker, H. Jones, W. 
Blomefield, T. Macleod, H. 
Boulton, M. Newman, W. 
Chance, G. Richardson, J. 
Coombe, T. Sargent, C. 
Coppin, J. Strickland, F. 
Crawshay, G. Stiitzer, J. J. 
Gell, F. Tulk, J. A. 
Gibbs, F. Twining, J. 
Gray, B. Young, H. 
Grignon, R. 8. 


PRIZEMEN.—ST. JOIIN’S. 
THIRD YEAR—FIRST CLASS. 


Simpson Parnell Middlemist 
Mayor Cook Sharples 
Wilson Johnstone O. Vidal 
Bird Penny Greenwell 
Ainger Light Davies 


J. Vidal 
SECOND YEAR. 








Adams Campbell Bulmer 
Gruggen Babb Watherston 
Gifford Christian Clarke 
Goodeve Spencer W. Mills 
Bashforth Robinson Symonds 
Boteler 3abington Barnicoat 
Brown Burbury Knight 
Deighton Drew Alston 





UNIVERSITY PRIZE SUBJECTS. 
Chancellor's English Medal :— 
The death of the Marquis Camden, the late 

Chancellor of the University. 

Members’ Prizes :— 
(1) For the BacHEtors, 

In legibus ferendis, quid propositi habere 
debeat qui peenas peccalis irrogat ; et qua- 
nam sit adkibenda suppliciorum mensura ? 

(2 For the UNDERGRADUATFs, 

Poetis ea maxima laus est, si summis ingenii 
dotibus ita ulantur, ut virtulis amorem 
alant. 

Browne's Medals :— 

(1) Greex Opz. Principissa faustis auspi- 
ciis recens nata, 

9) L; Annuus exactis comple- 

(2) Latin Opr.. { tur mensibus orbis. 


(3) Erigrams,— 
Hoe est 


GREEK... Vivere bis, vita posse pri 
ore frit. 
LAaere «si Vehicula vi vaporis im- 
“: pulsa. 


Porson Prize :— 
SHAKESPEAR,— Tempest, Act iv. Scene 1. 
<a “* This is most strange: 
Ending.......... “‘—to still my beating heart.” 
N.B.—The Exercises to be sent to the Vice- 
Chancellor on or before April 30. 








CONGREGATIONS APPOINTED. 


Jan. 23, B.A. Com. Mar. 10, ... (at 11.) 

(at 10.) —— 26, m.a. Inc. 
Feb 10, ... (at 11.) (at 10.) 
— 24, ... (at 11.) April 2, ... (at 10.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to thank the writer of a letter, from which we make the followi ng extract, for his 
valuable, and, in our judgment, unanswerable argument against the opi nion which has been s 
that a couple may insist on being married, during prayers, immediately after the third public 


of their Banns :— 





arted 








“The Rubrie,—the third in the Office of Matrimony,—expressly rules that at ‘/he day and time 


“ appointed, the persons to be married,’ (in which position they would not be were their Banns 
“as yet asked,) ‘shall come into the body of the Church,’ &c. 

“ Besides, one at least of the persons privy to the appointment must nece 
“man, which appointment cannot be so much 


“lished for the ti iird time, and no cbjection alleged. 
Dee. 1, 1840. 


entered upo 











sarily be the clerzy 
until the i } 1 
Lan, Sir, very obedie 
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CHURCH OF HOLY TRINITY, HULL. 


























































































































COTTINGHAM CHURCH. 




















